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NOTABLE NORTHWESTERN LIBRARIES. 


Sol Smith Russell’s Dramatic Collection, in Min- 
neapolis. 


Pope so phrased it, but everybody has noted 
it, ‘‘Men are but children of a larger growth.” 
As a child, I could not imagine how anybody 
could be so familiar as to address my wonderful 
teacher as plain ‘*‘Mary,” or even of her having 
friends and a home like others; and so many 
people regard an actor. They cannot divest him 
of the glamour of the stage, picture him attired 
in the prevailing mode or regard him as husband 
and father in his own home. Yet at least one 
great actor would almost make you forget that 
you had ever seen him in any other role, so eas- 
ily does Sol Smith Russell fit into his beautiful 
home in Minneapolis, where he has spent all 
possible time for the last eight years with his 
wife, ‘‘Oliver Optic’s” daughter and their bright 
children, wholive here the year round in a home 
next to that of his brother, the city attorney. 
You recognize the genial, mobile face of ‘‘Hosea 
Howe,” albeit the awkwardness has gone with 
the grease paint, and one feels himself in the 
presence of a cultured, cordial man of the world. 
The slow, nasal voice is the same, though, prob- 
ably his by heritage as a Missourian, for Mr. 
Russell was born in Brunswick, that State, forty- 
three years ago. 

Mr. Russell possesses one of the finest dram- 
atic libraries in this country. Many of the 
works are rare and represent diligent search, 
patient waiting and considerable money. The 
library is as sunny as its owner’s disposition. It 
is lighted from four windows, those at either 
side the fireplace having cosy window seats. 
The room is finished in light oak carved in acorns 
and oak leaves, with a desk of the same, and 
above the bookcases hang large photographs of 
celebrated actors. The table is scattered with 
books, some locked, like the Bible in ancient 
Romish churches. These contain autograph 
letters from many noted people who count the 
inimitable Russell among their personal friends, 
but who probably care no more for him than do 
the thousands to whom his art has endeared 
him, who have never seen him nearer than the 
footlights, but who have been drawn to the man 
whose personations of nobility have ennobled 
men, have done as much good as did his father’s 
sermons. Sol Smith Russell’s acting always re- 


minds me of Hood’s poetry, so pathetically funny 
is it, so exquisitely shaded. Among the books 
on the table is a beautiful presentation copy of 
Winter’s tribute to Ada Rehan. 


It is finely illus- 





trated, bound in figured blue crepe and under the 
inscription are the words, ‘‘Read on and you shall 
see that a woman in her time plays many parts.” 
“Here,” said Mr. Russell, pointing to a small 
picture hanging upon the wall, ‘‘is a rare print 
which was given mea short time ago. That is 
the first theatre in this country, and was nothing 
more nor less than a warehouse, ‘Plumpstead’s,’ 
which stood, perhaps does now, in First Alley, 
above Pine, Philadelphia. This queer projec- 
tion at the top behind is the gallery entrance 
which was built on. See, Dunlap speaks of it in 
his American Theater,” and,taking the book, a rare 
one, from its shelf, Mr. Rus- 
sell read several interesting 


bits from it. This first 
theatrical company was 
Hallam’s, from England. 


There were two Hallam’s, 
brothers of the admiral, 
and they had a repertoire 
of twenty-four plays be- 
sides the farces which were 
customary as curtain rais- 
ers. They rehearsed 
aboard ship when the actors 
were well enough to appear 
or the weather was not too 
stormy, and in the long 
voyage in a sailing vessel” 
had time todo considerable 
work. The first plays were 
**A Fair Penitent” and ‘A 
Miss in Her Teens” by 
Rowe & Garrick. It wasa 
very creditable company 
and performances were 
given three times a week, 
beginning at six o’clock. 
The book quotes a notice, 


‘Ladies will please send 
their servants at four 


o'clock to keep their seats,”’ 
and remarked that at that 
hour the theatre was usu- 
ally filled by blacks reserv- 
ing seats in this primitive 
manner. The first theatre 
erected for the purpose in 
this country was built at 
Annapolis in 1752 and ac- 
commodated between 500 
and 600. The next one was 
built in Nassau Street, New 
York, where now the old 
Dutch church stands. 
Before, however, we 








looked over the books I glanced at the pic- 
tures which hung above them. “That one of 
W. J. Florence,” Mr. Russell, ‘twas taken 
about a year ago. It was one of his last 
and best. Florence himself liked it. There is 
Phelps, the well known English tragedian, as 
Wolsely; there’s Tom Keene as Othello, there's 
George Frederick Cooke, and that’s as good a pic- 


said 


ture of Booth and Barrett as they ever had 
taken.” It wasonlya shorttime before Barrett's 
death, I think. Mr. Russell pointed out, too, 


his uncle, Sol Smith,who, about 1839, wasso cele- 
brated a comedian, and with Ludlow controlled 
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almost all the theaters of the South. He was a 
fine. reverend, serious looking man I remarked 
that most comedians seemed so have faces of ex- 
treme gravity, if not sadness, and Mr. Russell 
replied smilingly, that he thought they rather 
affected that. Sol Smith was Russell’s aunt’s hus- 
band and [tussell is an old and prominent name 
on the English stage, so that acting was in the 
blood, and the abhorence his ministerial father 
had for the theater could not drain it. Mr. 
Russell was yeta boy when he regularly adopted 
the profession. Here he has a number of old 
photos of himself framed together. These were 
taken in character when he used to be second 
low comedian at the old Deagles’ theater in St. 
Louis at the close of the war. But young ltus- 
sell acted before that. When war broke out he 
ran away and enlisted as drummer boy at the 
mature age of twelve and served all through the 
inpleasantness, being with Vope’s army when 
Island Number Ten was captured. Whenever the 
host encamped, a variety show was organized. 
\t Cairo they had an organized company which 
performed in a huge tent called ‘Defiance 
Theater,” and Sol Smith |tussell played a drum 
in the orchestra and gave a song and dance be- 
tween acts. One can trace the man back to the 
boy. Mr. Russell showed me a quaint picture of 
himself taken at thirteen—a tall, thin gawky 
lad with a grave, ingenuous face and a coat a 
world too large. As I remarked it, Mr. Russell's 
face lighted with that wonderfully winning smile 
he has and he said, ‘Yes, I bought those clothes 
of a Jew and he swindled me shamefully; played 
the old trick of pinching them up in the back. 
The vest, especially, was big enough for a good, 
healthy American Siamese twins. A friend of 
mine met me just as I was (un) fitted out in the 
clothes, and he had me take off the vest, which 
he made the Jew take back, but the coat, as you 
see, I wore.”’ 

There are other interesting pictures about the 
room, notably the cheery face of Joe Jefferson 
which hangs above the mantel. Mr. Russell 
and he are the most intimate of friends and have 
been for many years. ‘‘He wishes me,” said Mr. 
Russell, *‘to take his prompt books and to play 
Caleb Plummer and the like, but | never will 
while Jefferson lives; besides, though they call 
me the ‘veteran comedian,’ I'm not going to play 
old-man parts yet awhile.” Mr. Russell’s home 
contains the proofs of Jefferson’s three-fold suc- 
cess, the portrait of the great actor in his famous 
roles, his charming reminiscences in his book, 
and a large painting which hangs over the 
piano. This picture is a dreamy scene on the 
plantation of Mr. Jefferson, along Bayou Teche, 
live oaks hung with the gray Spanish moss of the 
half tropics. As Mr. Kussell tenderly fingered 
Jefferson’s book, he told of his plan to interpolate 
it with many personal and clever letters from the 
author, with anecdotes of their friendship, illus- 
trated by sketches, unmounted photographs, etc., 
which would probably make it into two volumes; 
this, of course, simply for himself and his family. 
How delightful such a book will be; what a pity 
one could not get a peep into it. The book is in- 
scribed to ‘‘My dear Sol Smith ltussell, here’s to 
your good health and your family’s and may they 
all live long and prosper.—.Jefferson.”’ 

Mr. Russell is rich in Shakespeares. He has 
one of the rare copies of the first edition, 1623, 
Boydell’s and Knight’s. The last is most beauti- 
fully illustrated with portraits of the most cele- 
brated modern actors in the various roles. He 
also has a rare collection of histories of the 
stage at various periods. For instance, here is 
Doran’s “‘Annals of the English Stage’ from 
Betterton to Edmund Kean, wherein, speaking 
of the antiquity of the drama, the surprising 
theory is advanced that ‘‘Moses described the 
creation from a historical representation which 


occupied seven days from the commencement to 





the close of the spectacle!” Why, that is enough 
to turn Kiralfy green with envy, and the daz- 
zling, modern spectacular plays are simply not 
in it; and at that early day, too! Clancing 
through this interesting book, I ran across an 
account of Barton Booth, who was very famous in 
his time—wonder if he was the ancestor of our 
Booth? The former was a relative of the Earl 
of Harrington and was destined for boly orders. 
He was a fine elocutionist ‘‘and took to Latin as 
readily as did Eramus;” but he had Nicholas 
Rowe for a school fellow. That settled his fate. 
“Booth played the ghostin Hamlet with such 
supernatural effect that it was second only to 
Betterton’s Dane,” and Cato, so that ‘‘The blind 
might have seen him in his voice, and the deaf 
have heard him in his visage.” Pray, what 
more could be said? Another celebrated actor 
of that period was Wilks. Is that simply a co- 
incidence? Evidently yes, for 1 have just met 
Mr. Russell again and he says that at a dinner 
in New York where Augustine Daly, William 
Winter, Booth, Barrett and others, Mr. Russell 
asked Booth if Barton Booth were his ancestor, 
and the great Hamlet replied that they could 
trace no connection. 

A book that I should thoroughly enjoy reading 
is ‘A Complete History of the English Stage,” 
‘introduced by a comparative and comprehen- 
sive review of the Asiatic, Grecian, Roman, 
Spanish, Italian, Portugese, German, French and 
other theaters, anecdotes of authors, composers, 
etc.” ‘“Comprehensive’—rather! This work is 
by Dibdin, in five volumes, dated 1800. 

Every one has heard of Colley Cibber’s ‘‘Apol- 
ogy for His Life’ which is really the gossip his- 
tory of the stage at the brilliant but vicious 
period of the Restoration, but few have read it. 
It was in 1661, was it not, that Peppy’s Memoirs 
note that he first saw women take part in the 
‘*Beggar’s Bush?’ Cibber speaks of Kynaston,a 
veritable man beauty cf his time who played the 
queen in the ‘‘Maid’s Tragedy.’ One night the 
king attended the play and became angry at 
waiting, whereupon a man came to his majesty’s 
box and entreated him to be patient ‘“‘as the 
queen was not yet shaved.” A cut is given of 
Kynaston, who had indeed a beautiful and girlish 
face. Cibber says that the ladies of quality vied 
with one another to show favor to Kynaston, and 
awaited him in their carriages after the play to 
drive him, still in his stage attire, to Hyde Park. 
So that nonsense is about 350 years old. Cibber 
also speaks of the play’s beginning at 4 o’clock 
formerly, ‘‘the hour that people of the same 
rank are now going to dinner.”’ Mr. Russell has 
the seventy-six volumes of ‘‘Cumberland’s 
British Theater,” an old and rare work, and the 
“British Stage,” published in 1824. The latter 
contains many curious prints. And there are 
many other works which to those informed on 
dramatic lines, promise much, such as “The 
Mirror of Taste,’’ 1819, a rare work of which 
Russell possesses two o!d editions; a ‘‘History of 
the Green Room” dated 1795, a ‘‘Historical Re- 
view of the Irish Stage from Earliest Times to 
1788,”” with a curious list of subscribers; ‘‘The 
(;erman Theater,” six volumes 1805, etc. Works 
upon the American stage are more numerous than 
I had supposed; probably the most_important is 
Brown’s “History of the American Stage,” pub- 
lished in 1871 and dedicated to Jefferson. Rus- 
sell was not included in its biographies; in a re- 
cent one he would stand with Jefferson and one 
or two other such names, at the top. Then there 
are Clapp’s “History of the Loston Stage,” 
Watson’s ‘‘Annals of Philadelphia,” which con- 
tains the beginning of theatrical matters in this 
country; and “Old New York,” published by the 
Historical Society in 1858. This contains a most 
interesting account of Macready, Keene, Ma- 
thews, Mrs. Alsop, ete., by Dr. Francis. My 
visit found Mr. Russell deep in the enjoyment of 





a bound newspaper file which had just been pre- 
sented him. It was published in Cincinnati in 
1823, and was edited by his gifted and versatile 
uncle, Sol Smith. It is something to be remem- 
bered to hear Russell read from these newspapers, 
his changeful face expressing every line, things 
that struck him as particularly rich; for instance, 
a night’s performance of the great Edwin 
Forrest. Three plays were presented; in the 
first, Forrest personated a dandy, in the second a 
negro and in the third Sancho Panza in Don 
Quixote’s “Squire,” besides singing a comic song 
between acts. For all this, the afterward emi- 
nent tragedian received $2 a night! Mrs. Rid- 
dell, grandmother of Kate Field, was also in the 
cast. ‘‘Here,” said lussell, pointing with his 
long forefinger, “is the advertisement of my 
grandfather, a music teacher.”’ He also read 
bits of dramatic criticism—from one I have 
quoted the following which is too delightfully 
funny to require comment: “The Senate scene 
in Othello when Forrest first essayed his famous 
role) looked like anything but what it really was 
intended for. We trust our imagination can be 
stretched as far as anybody’s, but we defy 
Brother Moses himself to say that he could fancy 
for a moment that Mr. Scott, dressed in a night 
gown and sitting by a table, or rather lady’s 
work stand, and Mr. Eberle, dressed in a soldier’s 
coat, by his side with letters and books in their 
hands and a candle on the t tble, looked like the 
Duke and the Senate of Venice assembled on busi- 
ness of pith and moment.” Yes, that would tax 
most of us, I remarked, while Russell reminded 
me that Garrick played Othello attired in the 
uniform of a British officer, ‘‘and I myself,” he 
added, ‘‘us:d to appear in a calico coat in any 
part; it did duty as Roman toga, French cav- 
alier’s attire—anything.” 

Russell has shelves full of lives, of which I 
remember, John O’Keeffe’s, Mathews, by his 
wife, Kemble’s, Sheridan’s, Humphrey’s ‘‘Life of 
Garrick” in two volumes, 1801, and that of Lola 
Montez, by herself. He also has shelves devoted 
to humorists—Artemas Ward, Mark Twain, etc., 
and two volumes of Cruickshank’s Comic Al- 
manac, covering the years 1835 to '43, and 1544 to 
‘53. ‘“*You see,” explains Russell, ‘‘the library 
grew by ramifications. One book spoke of an- 
other; I searched that out; that referred toa 
third and I pursued my reading in that direction.” 

Mr. Russell bas one book case devoted entirely 
to the works of actors, and a very good showing 
it makes: Dr. Valentine’s ‘‘Wits and Beaux of 
Society.”’ Old New Yorkers will remember this 
cultured man who gave a sort of monologue 
entertainment and was all the rage. Artemas 
Ward and Russell himself belonged at first to 
this class; William Daridge’s ‘‘Footlight 
Flashes; Mrs. Ritchie’s ‘‘Mimic Life; ‘*Vaga- 
bond Adventures” by the minstrel Keeler, who 
educated himself and became quite a cultured 
and brilliant man; ‘Yesterdays with Actors” 
by Kate Reignolds, for so long leading lady at 
the Boston Museum; W. E. Burton’s ‘‘Wit and 
Humor’’—he it was to whose “Timothy Toodles” 
Florence succeeded as well as to the clothes Bur- 
ton wore in the part; Memoirs of Mathews; ‘‘Tbe 
Old Playgoer,’’ by William Robson; J. E. Cooke’s 
‘Virginia Comedians;” ‘‘My Life and Lectures” 
by that beauty who set the world by the ears, 
Lola Montez; two books by the noted John 
Brougham and many others. Speaking of 
Brougham, Russell said: ‘I knew him well; he 
was a very brilliant man. I have a comic song 
he wrote for me which I never sang and has 
never been published;” and he recited a verse as 
a sample of the ‘‘bad cookmaid.” I wish there 
were space to transcribe his appropriate ‘‘Vision 
of Columbus” entire. It begins:— 

Time onward passes, and my mental gaze, 

'erleaping centuries, falls on the days 

Of the far future. Lo! Lsee a land 


Where nature seems to frame, with practiced hand 
Her last, most wondrous work! 
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Speaking of poetry, Mr. Russell showed me 
‘*Afterwhiles,” in which the author has written 
“To Sol Smith Russell with regards of ames 
Whitcomb Riley:— 

It ain’t no use to grumble an’ complain, 
It’s jes as cheap and easy to rejoice; 

When God sorts out the weather an’ sends rain, 
W'y rain’s my choice. 

[ couldn’t help but wonder if that philosophy 
has floated him through this season of floods! 
An earlier book of Riley’s, ‘*The Boss Girl and 
Other Stories,” is inscribed ‘*To Sol Smith Rus- 
sell with heartiest encores of James Whitcomb 
Riley:— 

*Tis he whose tender heart unfolds 
Full love of every creature, 

Ye gentle actor man, yet holds 
Ye mirror up to nature, 

No wonder these two geniuses admire each 
other. Liley is to poetry what Russell is to act- 
ing, nature itself. With one, in such a classic as 
‘*Kneedeep in June” you may revel in the glory 
of summer skies and note all that issweetest and 
best in the world out of doors, and when dark- 
ness falls and even the peewee has tired of 
‘tweedin’ out the lonesomeness,” you may laugh 
at ‘‘Noah Vale” with a twinge at your heart- 
strings which makes you alive to new thoughts 
and opens your eyes to some of the pitiful every- 
day tragedies of life. Riley, too, would make a 
great actor, and is one. 

Seems to me I never before saw a library in 
which I so longed to browse at my leisure, as 
Russell’s. Here, for instance, is acurious series 
of books giving, as he says, ‘‘first times of things,” 
“Lives of Conjurors,” ‘‘Tavern Anecdotes,” 
which have furnished plots etc., ‘‘Old Showmen,”’ 
one on the curious changes made iu noted Lon- 
don spots, and several other curious subjects; 
why there’s a world of information and sugges- 
tion in such works! I was glad, too, to get hold 
of Lola Montez’ book. Her life, as told by her- 
self, born in Ireland of noble parents, married 
first at fourteen, life in India, in Paris, with 
friends like Dumas, Lamartine, Liszt, George 
Sand and many others; in Berlin where the 
famous dancer was the social idol of the court 
circles; in Munich, where for love of her the 
King of Bavaria revolutionized his kingdom, 
protected the poor, broke up his ministry, downed 
the Jesuits, and finally, even though her enomies 
had forced Lola Montez to fly the kingdom, abdi- 
cated the throne at her request; in Switzerland, 
where the government offered her a magnificent 
home if only she would abide; in London, and 
finally in this country, where she died. Lola 
Montez sleeps in Trinity Churchyard, New York, 
but her works live after her. I could write this 
whole article about this wonderful woman from 
data Russell’s library affords. He has, too, a 
photograph of the beauty. In fact, a huge book 
contains between 200 and 300 large photos of the 
famous actors and actresses of modern times for 
several generations back, which collection is 
rare and valuable. To look them over and hear 
Mr. Russell’s running comments is indeed a 
pleasure. Here one sees such people as Mrs. 
John Drew, Maggie Mitchell, Patti and her 
brother Carl, Jennie Lind, and so on, in their 
youth; ‘William Warren, who for thirty years 
was leading man at the Boston Museum, one of 
the best actors of this country, who played hun- 
dreds of parts, ranging from high tragedy to 
low comedy, and played everything superbly,” 
explains Russell; Tomaso Salvini, who has writ- 
ten across his, in Italian, whatI translated freely 
as “To the distinguished comedian .artist, So 
Smith Russell, with regards of his fellow actor, 
Tomaso Salvini.”” There are Murdock, Daven- 
port, Mr. Forrest, Eliza Logan, Bartley Camp- 
bell, Couldock, Sothern, Raymond, Charlotte 
Cushman, Buxton, McCullough—but the list 
would weary you unless you could look over the 
pictures themselves. 


PALMER HENDERSON. 








COLONEL BROADWATER’S COOLNESS. 





Colonel Broadwater, of Helena, Montana, 
whose death last May caused such universal 
regret, had many unusual experiences in the 
early days of Montana and had many narrow es- 
capes from death at the hands of the desperadoes 
who infested the country at that time. He was 
one of the coolest of men under circumstances 
which made other men quake with terror. An 
instance is related by N. P. Langford in his book, 
“Vigilante Days and Ways,’ which is here 
reproduced: 

Two desperadoes named Moore and Reeves had 
been banished from Bannack and had come toa 
mining camp near Deer Lodge City. Broad- 
water and Pemberton, two young men who came 
into the territory some time before, were in the 
camp when the exiles arrived, and had built two 
cabins, one of which was vacant. The weather 
was very cold, for it was in the middle of 
February. Moore and Reeves camped near a 
clump of willows with no protection except a 
blanket and a very little food. Moore was taken 
sick with mountain fever when Broadwater took 
him to the cabin and gave him food and medicines 
until he recovered. Then he gave hima pony to 
get to Bannack. Broadwater and Pem- 
berton were now engaged in buying cattle in 
Deer Lodge and selling them in Bannack. After 
a transaction in the latter place in which he had 
sold a herd, his sales amounted to $6,000 in gold 
dust, which he had strapped upon his body pre- 
paring to return to Deer Lodge. The desperado 
Moore called on him in a spirit of gratitude for 
kindness received and told him that a party of 
road agents were planning to kill and rob him. 
While Moore belonged to this very band broad- 
water took his word and left that evening alone 
with his horse and early the next morning was 
at the lig Hole River. Here he shot an Indian 
who was endeavoring to steal his horse and con- 
tinued. 

The rest of the story is given partly in the 
author’s words: ‘‘Just before daylight [road- 
water began to descend the declivity at whose 
foot flowed one of the foaming streams of the 
Deer Lodge River. He was congratulating him- 
self that the dangers of his trip were over. These 
thoughts received a sudden shock when turning 
an abrupt angle in the road, he saw seated by a 
camp fire the very persons against whom Moore 
had warned him. George Ives was one and 
Johnny Cooper the other. Broadwater’s quick 
eye took in the situation. The road agents’ 
horses were feeding in the foothills two miles 
away. They hailed him as he passed, urging 
him to wait, saying they would accompany him. 
He replied that he was in a hurry and to allay 
suspicion rode ahead slowly. The horse was 
greatly fatigued and he was still twenty miles 
from the second crossing of the Deer Lodge 
wherea Frenchman named David Courtney lived. 
He fully realized his peril when he glanced back 
and saw the road agents preparing to pursue 
him. It was a race forlife. When half the dis- 
tance had been traveled by his jaded horse he 
looked back, and amid a cloud of dust less than 
three mile# away saw the robbers in full pursuit 
and gaining on him. On and on he spurred the 
horse and expecting at every turn to feel the 
fatal bullet. At last the Frenchman’s house ap- 
peared in view and a final and desperate struggle 
was made to reach it. When the pursuers were 
less than fifty yards away the horse fell from ex- 
haustion before the cabin door. He had been 
ruined but had saved his master’s life. The 
three men shared the Frenchman’s hospitality, 
and then broadwater’s wits were set to work to 
contrive a plan to escape his pursuers during the 
next twenty miles of the journey. He told 
Courtney what the robbers were after and made 
a secret bargain with him for a horse, one of the 


Messrs. 


| fleetest in the territory. 











After a rest the ani 
mal was led to the door and before the road 
agents could get their horses Broadwater was 
away and reached the terminus of his journey 
with no further difficulty.” 


MINERAL WEALTH IN IDAHO. 


It would be as difficult to estimate the number 
of fortunes that have been lost in mining opera- 
tions, as it is impossible to guess at the number 
of fortunes made. 
thing for a man to plank down $375,500 for the 


It looks like an amazing big 


privilege or rolling up his sleeves and digging 
out a fortune, yet this very thing was done a few 
years ago when the Farwells of Chicago bought 
the Mayflower mine, and which returned to 
them their investment within the next four 
months. There is no end to the stories of ven- 
ture and adventure that have attached to the 
mining speculations of Idaho people, and I some- 
times ask myself why the invention of stories 
like that of Sinbad the Sailor, or Baron Mun- 
chausen, or Captain Kidd, should have been 
necessary when we had only to wait a few years 
to see them all realized right here at home! 
Why, here is a youth of nineteen, froma manu- 
facturing town in New England, who from a 
struggle against poverty on $6 per month ina 
cotton factory, can buy the factory that he 
worked in, including its owner, from the mining 
operations of a single year! And here, too, isa 
Boise City man, from North Carolina originally, 
whose two and half millions show that no grass 
has been allowed to grow under his feet or 
golden nuggets to escape his grasp. 

It is but a very few years since the quartz- 
mill in Idaho was a curiosity, but to-day it has 
machinery sufficient to stamp out 10,000 tons of 
ore in every working day of the week. Witha 
mineral belt having a length of 300 miles anda 
width varying trom ten to 150 miles, and com- 
munication established to every important com- 
mercial point, surely the outlook for the develop- 
ment of Idaho’s mineral wealth is most excellent. 
l3oise County, which is chiefly distinguished for 
its placers, has yielded a million a year for the 
last eighteen or twenty years, and yet are far 
from being exhausted. They have, however, 
become less profitable within two or three years, 
and more attention is given to quartz mining. 
I was told of the achievements of four men who 
struck out for Yankee Fork anda fortune a 
few years ago. In ninety days they found 
themselves in possession of ore enough to pay 
$135,000 for a twenty-stamp mill with a capacity 
of twenty-five tons daily, and a consequent pro- 
duction of from $4,000 to $5,000 per day! During 
the year they realized more than $1,200,000 
from their labors, and then sold out for $250,000 
to a firm in San Francisco. The mine known as 
the General Custer is probably the richest in 
quality and quantity of ore of any in Idaho. It 
was first discovered in 1876, and proved to be an 
absolute mountain of valuable minerals. It looks 
like a simple tower of solid grayish-blue rock, 
denuded of everything like timber growth, but 
it is a rock that comprises the highest grade of 
gold silver-quartz. It was the wonderful forma- 
tion of these walls of rock that led the discoverer 
to stick his pick into the substance, when lo! as 
the water sprang from the rock when smitten by 
the rod of Moses, out rolled a mass of black sul- 
phurets, worth at least $1,500 per ton. This dis- 
coverer of the most profitable mining yield in 
the country, like poor Sutter in California, 
realized little from it; as, for the $15,000 that he 
received for his bonanza, the purchasers trans- 
ferred to their pockets within thirty days more 
than $105,000. In a single cut of this magnificent 
mine, thirty by forty feet in extent, a quarter of a 
million dollars worth of ore was taken in asingle 
month.— 7. Juvat, in Dillon( Mont.) Educator. 
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HENRY VILLARD ON THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Translated from the Berlin National Zeit 

When Congress voted two years ago that the 
Exposition of 1898 should be held not in the 
great cosmopolitan city of New York but in the 
inland city of Chicago I was among the number 
of those who imagined that the success of the 
enterprise was thereby imperiled. It appeared 
to me, as to most others, that the relegating of 
this task to the West rendered it doubtful 
whether it would be conceived in a manner 
worthy of such an undertaking, and that the re- 
sult would probably be an unattractive exhibition 
in the style of some similar performances which 
have been witnessed in that rapidly developed 
region; in short, adisplay of vulgarity and pom 
posity. I cheerfully admit that I was completely 
mistaken. Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that 
every intelligent and and impartial observer who 
has had the opportunity, as I have had, through 
interviews with the directors and personal in- 
spection, of forming a correct estimate of what 
has been accomplished thus far, must feel con- 
vinced that the Chicago Exposition will prove 
not only the most unique but the most successful 
and splendid that has ever been held anywhere. 
This may appear an extravagant prediction, but 
I have no doubt whatever that it will be justified. 

In other countries, the initiative in similar 
national undertaking proceeds from the govern- 
ment, Which is generally in a position to supply 
the means which experience has shown to be 
necessary, so that to begin operations is a rela 
tively easy matter. In the present instance the 
National Government has participated hitherto 
only to the extent of granting a charter to the 
association organizing the Exposition, and of 
undertaking the erection of a Government edi 
fice, in addition to some slight services. The 
question of a Federal subsidy for general pur- 
poses (a subsidy of $6,250,000 is looked for) has 
not yet been settled by Congress. The partici- 
pation of the Federal Government has therefore 
not only been of little advantage but in some re 

















spects a positive disadvantage. The charter of 
incorporation provided for a United States Com- 
mission as an accessory to the managing board 
of the association, who alone do all the work 
and assume the whole responsibility. As the 
commission claims to have a voice in the man- 
agement the work is constantly hampered by the 


evils of a double administration. The associa- ] 


tion, in fact, would greatly prefer to be relieved 
of the support of the National Government. 

Under the circumstances the managers of the 
I°xposition and the inferior officers deserve the 
greatest credit for the successful manner in 
which they have organized the work and the 
progress that has been made. A large number 
of the most enterprising, wealthy and respected 
citizens of Chicago offered their services to the 
association. They were with few exceptions 
perfect novices in this field. Guided by the pa- 
triotic motives alone, they applied themselves 
with the most self-sacrificing zeal to the task be- 
fore them, and the benefits of that discipline 
which results from the necessity in the con- 
ditions of American life of constantly exercising 
self-reliance were strikingly exemplified. In a 
short time an administrative machinery was or- 
ganized, which, divided into dozens of sections, 
each with its special committees and embracing 
thousands of workers, has been operating with 
wonderful harmony in the execution of this stu- 
pendous undertaking. Among the directors of 
the main sections are to be found men of extra- 
ordinary ability and energy, and the portion of 
the work assigned to the women is in equally ex- 
cellent hands. 

We can therefore feel confident that the whole 
scheme in all its features will be carried out 
within the allotted time. 

We need no better evidence of the fitness of 
the managing body to grapple with the gigantic 
task which rests upon them than the choice that 
has been made of a site, the manner in which it 
has been laid out, and the character of the arch- 
itectural designs. This site embraces the 
greater part (over a square mile) of an open, 





well-kept park which borders on Lake Michigan, 
whose extent raises it to the position of an in- 
land sea. A choicer location could hardly have 
been selected for the display of the finest effects 
of architecture and landscape gardening com- 
bined. The disposition of the twelve main build- 
ings, with the dozens of larger and smaller sat- 
ellites, presented a difficult problem, which has 
been solved, however, in an admirable manner. 
In spite of the colossal size of the principal edi- 
fices, one does not hide the other, but each 
stands forth with a certain prominence propor- 
tioned to its importance and significance. 
Nothing can be more effective than the position 
of the gigantic main hall, close to the splendid 
esplanade which extends along the shore, and 
whose grass-covered and flowery terraces are to 
descend to the water’s edge. Equally happy is 
the arrangement, en echelon, of the building be- 
hind and on either side of the main edifice. The 
little lake, which in a manner will be the center 
of the Exposition grounds, and the circling 
water-courses which traverse them, varying in 
width from 100 to 300 feet, and spanned by many 
picturesque bridges, will contribute toward the 
blending of the various striking features into a 
wonderfully imposing. charming and harmonious 
whole. The erection of the main structures pre- 
sented an unusually difficult problem. This was 
the rock on which, judging from the many arch- 
itectural fiascos which have marked the erection 
of public edifices in this country, the whole 
undertaking seemed in danger of being wrecked. 
But in this very thing the managers of the asso- 
ciation showed a due appreciation of the ways 
and means which the great work demanded. 
The most prominent architects in the country 
were invited to conduct the building operations. 
Every one of them complied without hesitation, 
and the result was the spectacle of a division of 
labor among the most intelligent and experi- 
enced specialists, who laid aside all personal 
considerations in the enthusiastic ardor with 
which they labored to fulfill duties whose per- 
formance they regarded as an honor. We may 
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say of these vast structures that they represent 
the fruits of friendly rivalry and the embodi- 
ment of the loftiest endeavors of their designers. 
I do not hesitate to assert that for their special 
purpose they are masterpieces of art superior to 
anything hitherto attempted in the same line. 

In spite of their giant proportions, they pro- 
duce an impression of extreme lightness and per- 
fect harmony and grace, with a thoroughly 
practical design. Some of them are altogether 
classical in style and execution, so that one 
cannot help regretting that they are but the 
temporary products of human genius. Althougb 
it is rather too early to venture a positive opinion, 
I cannot refrain from expressing my conviction, 
based upon the information which I have gath- 
ered, that the brilliant effect of the exteriors 
will not be marred by faulty internal arrange- 
ments and poor decorations. These important 
matters have been placed in the best hands. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict anything 
with regard to the number of visitors from 
abroad. It is certain, however, that the afflux 
fromevery partof the United States will be very 
great. The inquiries set on foot by the trans- 
portation companies all over the country leave 
no doubt on this point. In nearly every State 
many organizations are being formed, whose 
membership in many cases already number 
thousands, having for their object the reduction 
to the lowest possible figure of the expenses of a 
visit to Chicago in 1893. The country people 
especially are everywhere saving up for the 
journey. The railroad companies have resolved 
to encourage the Exposition traffic to the utmost 
by inducements of every kind, and have already 
made extensive preparation to meet the antici- 
pated rush of travel. The indications are that ip 
this respect also Chicago will be ahead of Paris. 
How far this expected mass of humanity can 
reckon on being accommodated in the city is 
therefore an important question. The spirit of 
enterprise, however, which is characteristic of 
Chicago, has made ample provision in this direc- 
tion also. Many hotels of every grade have 
been built within the last year, and their num- 
ber will, it is certain, be considerably increased 
during the coming summer. 

It is confidently asserted that by the time the 
I:xposition opens it will be possible to find quar- 
ters for 100,000 visitors. One would hardly call 
Chicago as itappears to-day, an especially at- 
tractive city. The business quarter, it is true, 
contains plenty of imposing edifices, including 
not a few which are model specimens of archi- 
tecture, while the principal private streets are 
lined with stately residences; but, taken as a 
whole, the city presents to-day, as it did forty 
years ago, when I first visited it, the spectacle of 
uneven growth, of constant change, and of 
never-ending unfinishedness; all these character- 
istics being explained by the fact that in this 
space of time the population has increased forty- 
fold. The state of transition from one stage of 
development to another is destined to be a per- 
manent feature in the case of Chicago, but I 
believe that in the course of afew decades it will 
not only have risen to the position of the largest 
and perhaps the most flourishing city of the 
Union, but will have become one of the hand- 
somest of American cities. In some respects it 
is already in advance of most great centers. It 
has elegant drives and promenades along the 
lake, several extensive parks, and an unparal- 
leled chain of boulevards connecting them all. 
In one respect, at least, it possesses an extraor- 
dinary interest for every intelligent observer. 

It offers on the grandest scale a genuine illus- 
tration of what the inventive and unweariedly 
creative spirit of the Anglo-Saxon, assisted by 
the extraordinary natural resources of the West 
can accomplish in a short space of time in the 
way of rearing up a great community. Its gi- 








gantic commerce, carried on by water and land, 
its prodigiously developed industries, and the 
enterprise of its restless population combine to 
form a picture which, though it may to a certain 
extent be lacking in the esthetic element, repre- 
sents the most stupendous product of the kind 
that has ever been created by the untrammeled 
competitive activity of mankind. 
HENRY VILLARD. 
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OREGON YET IN INFANCY, 

Oregon is as yet a comparatively unsettled and 
undeveloped State. This fact may perhaps be 
better understood by a comparison of areas and 
population with some of the States in the same 
latitude on the Atlantic Coast. 

Oregon has an area of 95,274 square miles. 
The combined area of the six New England 
States is only 67,307 square miles. Their aggre- 
gate population in 1890 was 5,100,745, while that 
of Oregon was only 315,767. Or if, to make up 
an area to equal that of Oregon as nearly as 
possible, we add West Virginia and Delaware, 
which with New England will yet lack a little of 
equalling Oregon’s area, we will have a total 
population of 6,082,082 against our 313,767 in 
1890. 

But it may be said that such a comparison can- 
not be legitimately made, because those States 
have many fine harbors, and are on the coast 
facing Europe, while Oregon has few good har- 
bors, and faces the more distant and less com- 
mercial Asiatic empire. ‘True; and for those and 
other reasons no accurate comparison of what 
our population may be can be made. We have 
no greater extent of mountains than the States 
named, but there is in Oregon more arid and 
desert land. On the other hand, there are ad- 
vantages here over those regions, notably in 
climate and in the fertility of our arable soil. 
Those States have largely increased their popula- 
tion by manufactures; the time ought to come 
when great manufacturing enterprises will bring 
population here. 

But the arable valuable lands of Oregon are 
not yet one-quarter utilized. Almost atour doors 
is the rich Nehalem Valley region, lying com- 
paratively untouched. The Willamette Valley 
can easily support 1,000,000 people, while it now 
has less than 100,000. Southern and Eastern 
Oregon can easily multiply their population four- 
fold. Weare only speaking now of the country, 
of the farming and grazing lands. If these were 
thickly settled and all the tillable land utilized, 
the towns would grow with equal and even 
greater pace; we would do our own manufactur- 
ing, and that would add tens of thousands to our 
cities who otherwise could find no livelihood in 
them. 

How best to attract this settlement—men of 
means, farmers, young men and women, with 
that most priceless of all capital, youth and 
health and strength and determination—is an 
important problem. A little has been done; may 
not much more be done? — Portland Telegram. 
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AT BILLINGS, MONTANA, 


Ye distant peaks, and jutting eastern spurs 
Of the great Rockies— from this sloping plain 
Full high above the marvelous Yellowstone 
Lean behold thee, seemingly so near, 

Though far away, and in this wondrous air, 
Outlin’d so clear against the luminous sky, 
Phat canopies the broad and gold-starr’d gulch 
Where Helena sits 
Of ghostly white, appears a batthlement, 


auqueen. Thy serried wall 

Tower'’d and rais’d by fairy hands to guard 

The Spirit-Land. Thy 
mits 


sky-touched, sun-kiss’d sum- 


Are coroneted with eternal snows, 
All spotless-white, and free from touch or taint, 


Of the unchaste and murky air below. 
J. E. CHASE. 





THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


In Eastern Washington, north of Snake ltiver 
and bordering on Idaho, we find the justly cele- 
brated Palouse Country. It takes its name froma 
tribe of Indians who were sole possessors of this 
magnificent domain until less than twenty years 
ago. Forgenerations they roamed over these fer- 
tile prairies, not unlike many of the earliest white 
settlers, with very little idea of their true value. 
Until the advent of the Union 
in 1885 the early pioneers suffered many hard- 
ships. 
of interest, low prices for all products of the 
country, and the long distance from the base of 
supplies and the comforts of civilization caused 


Pacific Railroad 


High prices for all supplies, high rates 


much discouragement, and few could appreciate 
the wonderful natural advantages which are now 
so easily seen. 

The real prosperity of the region began when 
the Northern Pacific Railroad built a branch 
line from Spokane Falls in Washington to 
Genesee, Idaho, running through the heart of 
the Palouse Country. This line was completed 
in 1888 and at once a market was opened for the 
most productive region of the entire Northwest. 
What advantage was an enormous crop if it 
could not be sold? What benefit was it to possess 
160 acres of the richest land on the continent if 
the cost of hoeing and cultivating the land would 
exceed the net income? 

Very few of the early settlers knew the value 
of what they possessed. They knew their land 
was very rich and the crop never had failed; but 
many were made rich by a few good crops and 
the rise in value of land before they could ap- 
preciate their fortunate surroundings. Yields of 
grain and vegetables are so great that it is hardly 
safe to tell the whole truth to the people of less 
favored lands. Wheat often yields forty to fifty 
bushels per acre, and sometimes more. Barley 
and oats have been known to yield over 100 
bushels per acre. Most vegetables and fruits 
grow in profusion and to great perfection. The 
climate is cool, healthful and pleasant, and nights 
are always cool and sleep refreshing. 
nights are favorable to nearly all grains. 


The cool 


The advantages of this region for those who 
are seeking homes are already attracting desir- 
able citizens, and the country is developing and 
towns are growing rapidly—and well they may, 
for the elements of wealth The 
Palouse Country can support a dense population, 
and her prosperity will increase with the 
knowledge of her resources. [Farmers and busi- 


are here. 


ness men make no mistake when they come to 
this section, and there is always a promising 
field for labor. 

Among the many prosperous towns of the 
Palouse Country it is difficult to select the most 
desirable, as so many are desirable for homes, 
for business, profit and pleasant surroundings 
But for those who wish to locate in the heart of 
the famous Palouse Country, in a new town 
where the growth has just begun, where the 
people are enterprising and progressive, schools 
excellent and saloons not tolerated, 
recommend the townof Johnson. This new town 
is located ninety-five miles suuth of Spokane 
and is surrounded on every side by the rich- 
est land on the continent, and is rapidly becom- 
ing the trading center fora large scope of fertile 
territory. Heretofore grain has been the prin- 
cipal product shipped. Fruit shipments are 
beginning to assume large proportions. The 
market is excellent and the business profitable. 
Farmers, fruit-growers, capitalists or business 
men, who wish to better their condition or build 
pleasant homes or make money, might corres- 
pond to advantage with Rt. W. Taylor, an old 
settler in the Palouse Country and who lives in 
Johnson, which is becoming widely known as the 
“Gem of the Palouse.” 


we can 
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A MOONLIGHT RIDE THROUGH THE BAD LANDS. 


started out of Dickinson pi 


‘*Number 53” tting 
and groaning as if protesting against the un- 
seemly hour, but soon her good nature overcame 
what the fireman called her ‘‘cussedness,” and 
with her massive steel arms bare to the shoulder 
she set down to steady work in the harness. 
Soon she was annhilating time and _ space, 
dragging her long skirted train after her as 
gracefully as a sweet sixteen at her first fancy 
hall 

We glided over the carpeted prairie as gently 
as if we were babes in the arms of the arch 


‘ 


angel Michael. It was my first experience on 
the cab of a locomotive, and as the fiery steed 
panted and quivered at every pulsation of her 
rreat heart of iron, fairly screaming with joy as 


ia 


she perceived how easily she was accomplishing | 


her task, | thought with Dillinger and his fire- 
man that we were all part and parcel of the gi 
The old giantess had us securely 


r 


gantic monster. ; 
in her clutches, yet one little touch of yon little 
ever and she would soon discover who was the 
real master. 

Kor fort miles we skipped over the rolling 


arpet engrained with many-colored prairie 


— 


perey, (ated “ompes 


Fa 7 


¢ 





owers, impregnating the whole atmosphere 


with a delicate and fragrant aroma, nature’s 
offering of incense to the great unknown. Now 
we enter the Bad Lands, threading our way care 
fu through its winding labyrinths of gulch 
and butte, of precipice and stream. They are 
only “‘bad’’ in the sense of being unfit for the 
cultivation of wheat and cereals; being useful for 
well nigh everything else. Here are the finest 
grazing lands in the Northwest, and an ‘‘iden”’ 
of the picturesque for the artist who loves na 
ture, seen at once in her best dress and barest 
desolation. Truly it is a garden in a wilderness 
or a wilderness in a garden, as you choose, so 
closely is the beautiful and the barren inter 
woven Here is the haunt of the wild deer and 
the antelope; in its fastnesses are to be found 
the only American bisons fortunate enough to 
have escaped the merciless massacre—the ten 
long years of wanton slaughter indulged in by 
white non-residents who had the audacity to call 
themselves sportsmen. 

At some very early geological period the Bad 
Lands must have been a veritable lake of fire 
hot enough to satisfy a Calvinistic preacher. 
The angel of the fiery elements has left the 
mark of his fingers everywhere. His signature 


stares at you from every pore of scorified earth, 





from every grain of agatized rock, every fibre 
of petrified timber, so that he who runs may 
read—even if heis riding a locomotive. Here 
are seams of charcoal so formed, that, for all 
that the observer knows, they might be the 
tombs of ruined souls. Gigantic sarcophagi, re- 
minding us of the original meaning of the word, 
“eating flesh.” The Greeks chose this name for 
their tombs because the stone used in building 
them had the peculiar virtue (?) of gradually 
consuming the corpses deposited therein. Verily, 
the Bad 
sumed whatever was consigned to them quickly 


Lands sarcophagi must have con- 
enough to make us converts to the annihilation 
theory of the new-school theologians. “Tis sad 
that even now “Old Nick” has a large force of 
stokers, under the charge of one Vulcan, keeping 
his fiery furnaces in continual operation in the 
subteranean regions under this modern sheol or 
pent-up Gehenna. The blue clay, scorched and 
scorified, has in many places so “‘passed thro’ the 
fiery furnace” that it has become as hard as 
diamond, transparent and sparkling in the moon- 
light with all the colors of the rainbow. The 
fallen trees have been petrified into stone, and 
the rocks and buttes have been transformed by 


upheavings and earthquake into the image of 


ik BAT LANDS OF WESTERN NORTH DAKO 


every conceivable creature. At the end of this 
gulch stands ‘*Lot’s wife,” transported from the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and the pillar of salt 
transformed into a pillar of natron, as black as 
his satanic majesty is usually painted by ortho- 
dox preachers, and with so strong a smell of 
brimstone as to lead us to to think that the soul 
of the old lady has returned from the lower 
regions and taken repossession of her mortal 
frame before the time appointed. And no won- 
der, for here the sign prophesied, ‘‘the earth 
melting with fervent heat,” is in perpetual opera- 
tion. Here in this shady nook, under that over- 
hanging rock, we find a party of petrified gamb- 
lers arrested in the very act of attempting to 
pass the fraudulent ‘‘Jack.’’ A little farther 
along we run across the identical ‘‘Bill Nye” 
and his pard investigating the case of the 
‘*heathen Chinee peculiar,’’ much to the disgust 
of the upturned heathen. On that summit sits 
the monster watch dog. In this wide valley, 
stretching away as far as the eye can reach, the 
buttes, cone-shaped and red-topped, form a camp 
of ten thousand gigantic tents, the battle array 
of the Titans, while the giant warrior sentinels 
silently stand guard over the everlasting plains. 
Will the loud blast of Gabriecl’s last trump 


| awaken these mighty men of stone? This por- 








tion of Dakota is a paradise for the geologist; 
flowers and fruits, reptiles and animals, shell fish 
and birds are all to be found encased within 
walls of solid rock. 

We have now reached the “height of land” 
and are leaving the Bad Lands. We have 
crossed the State line and are flying across the 
Montana prairie. We have a stretch of 200 
miles of smooth running before us, with the 
sparkling blue waters of the Yellowstone River 
covered with ripples of light laughter, as she 
matches herself for the race by our side; while 
our old iron steed puts on a fresh spurt for 
the run, preliminary to going over the Rockies 
in her search for a place to climb out of the 
world. 

While running the race with the Yellowstone 
we have an experience of the might and sublime 
grandeur of the sterner elements never to be 
forgotten. It began by a terrific storm of wind, 
then the heavens hailed down snowballs as if the 
younger angels were giving vent to their exub- 
erent mirth in a practical form, at the expense 
of old mother earth. The old gent who inhabits 
the moon, and who had been benignantly watch- 
ing over us all the night, scowls at us so fiercely 
that he makes us feel uncommonly uncomfort- 





able. There is a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
too, that is by no means reassuring. A veil is 
being drawn over the heavens, and flashes of 
light smile over the river, while ever and anon 
some supernatural sprite behind the veil throws 
kisses of fire into her placid bosom. Soon the 
powers that be roar at us in tones of thunder 
which the clustered buttes in the Bad Lands be- 
hind us re-echo again and again with redoubled 
force. Now all is fury; the husband of Mother 
Nature, whom, for lack of a better name, we call 
the mighty force, the unchangeable laws, or 
personify as the eternal God, is recording his in- 
structions on the tablets of the earth in letters 
of golden flame and sealing them with chains of 
forked fire. 

The world’s on fire. We begin to recognize 
our own little insignificance. Self-conceit has 
dropped to zero. We humble ourselves in the 
presence of the Almighty. Thirty minutes pass 
and nature has adjusted her forces. All is quiet 
and peaceful. We glide into Glendive as the 
morning light is breaking, with the profound 
feeling that a new light has dawned upon our 
own being—wiser, and, it is to be hoped, better 
men, for the sermon preached to us, at the end of 
our moonlight ride through the Dakota Bad 
Lands. JAMES JAY THORNE. 
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J. W. Redington, of Puyallup. 


J. W. Redington, editor of the Puyallup Com- 
merce, is an original product of the Pacific 
Northwest. In his younger days he 
printer in the office of the Portland Oregonian. 
Then he herded sheep in Eastern Oregon and 
served as a volunteer in the Snake Indian war of 
1878. Later he became the owner and editor of a 
little weekly paper published at Heppner, a small 
town in the sheep and sage brush country of 
Eastern Oregon, remote from railroads and not 
overburdened with any of the superfluities of 
modern civilization. He gave to this paper such 
a quaint and droll character and such a pro- 
nounced local color that it was quoted far and 
He found something in the happenings of 
that isolated hamlet every week to 
themes for his humorous fancy. At the same 
time he was a thrifty, hard-working country 
editor, who knew how to make a dollar or two on 
an order for job printing as well as the dullest of 
his contemporaries. 


was a 


wide, 


serve as 


When he married he migrated. His wife, a 
daughter of the famous philanthropist, writer 
and friend of the Indians, Meacham, now takes 
care of three pretty children and a hospitable 
home among the vines and fruit trees of Puyal- 
lup. Redington owns a prosperous paper in that 
hop-market town. He thinks he is not good 
looking and that he has no right to inflict his 
picture on a suffering world. We are therefore 
forced to content ourselves with a good likeness 
of his dog, a valuable assistant, that runs up and 
down the platform at the station when trains 
arrive, advertising the ‘‘print-shop” with ban- 
ners carried in his mouth, and puts in the rest 
of his time rounding up the children when they 
get lost in the blackberry wilderness in the back 
lot. 

As an example of Redington’s humor we give 
the following account of his Indian war experi- 
ences: 

HUNTING WILD HOSTILES. 

General Howard and several others have writ- 
ten histories of the campaign, but they are all 
objectionable because they stick right to the 
truth and make every line bristle with frozen 
fact. Such histories are only fit for filing to 
amuse that part of posterity that is supposed to 
delight in details. In the following volume of 
history I propose to ignore facts as completely as 
though they never existed. 

The first [ knew of the Indian war of 1878 was 
in 1877. That I think was the year before it oc- 
curred. I then numbered one of Captain 
Fisher’s fifty Bannock Indian scouts who were 
on the heels of Chief Joseph’s Nez Perces war 
outfit. We got away ahead of the army and used 
to capture Joseph’s command every day or two, 
but as we did not care to post pickets the whole 
outfit of 700 souls with two and one-fourth head 
of horses to every one of them, used to escape 
through our lines the following night while we 
were asleep under our saddles. Had the army 
come up and posted pickets—say about fifteen 
feet high, sharpened on top, and a barbed wire 
over that—we could have held them. But the 
army was from ten to forty miles behind us, with 








feet, given out horses and 
stomachs. The white men were doing the best 
the) but nature could stand no spurts 
without falling down completely exhausted. 
because the white soldier could not accomplish 
the impossible, Buffalo Horn, our chief Bannock 
scout, got disgusted with soldier slowness and 
boasted to me as we rode along the wild regions 
of the Yellowstone, ‘‘Next year Bannock have 
heap of horses!’’ This, of course, 
with them in °78, for the Indian’s main idea in 
going on the warpath would be to get ‘heap of 


bleeding 


could, 


meant war 


horses.” 

I waited until March of '78 and then exposed 
the coming war in the columns of the San Fran- 
The war department, unfortu- 
nately, was not on that paper’s subscription list, 
so it took no action; but the Bannock tribe, al- 
though also not on the list, did take action, and 
lots of it. 

In May, 1878, I was very busy shearing sheep 
in the Heppner hills at seven cents a head, with 
no extra allowance when you skinned the hide 
off with the hair. We also got our board and 
the privilege of doing our own washing—that 
God-given right of an American citizen when he 


cisco Chronicle. 


is bathing. 
At sundown one evening we had dressed by 
taking our overalls out of our boot-legs, and 


were enjoying a musicale in the sheepman’s par- | 


lor, which was effectively separated from the 
kitchen and chamber 
partition across the floor, and none of the dogs 
dare cross that mark. 


by 


I was busy 
piano, when the book-keeper of the sack-tramp- 
ing department announced that a strange Indian 
was at the bars to see me. Knowing that the 
laws of the land did not allow Indians to patro- 
nize bars I hurried out and found Buffalo Horn 
sitting on his horse. He told me that he had 
just covered the distance from Fort Hail, Idaho, 
about 400 miles, and might have made it by noon 
but did not want to worry the horse, which was 
hisown. I asked him to climb down and rest 
his saddle and feast on some cold mutton hanging 
hard by fresh from the slaughter, but he said no. 
He had shot a screech owl on Snake liver that 
morning and had a smack of that, and was not 
hungry, thank you. He then told me he was 
going to very shortly lead the Snake Indians out 
on the warpath, and he wanted me to come right 
along on his staff as judge advocate. He called 
me ‘*The Man Who Makes Paper Talk,” because 
I was war correspondent for the Salt Lake 
Tribune the year before. He said he needed me 
bad|y because I could send regular dispatches to 
the Oregonian and state his side of the case as 
the war progressed. He remembered how 
shamefully General Howard had been abused 
the year before by the stay-at-homes, and as a 
commander of what he proposed wzs to be a vic- 
torious army he planned to forestall abuse by 
having a ‘‘churnalist” right with him. I could 


splice saddle-blankets and sleep with him, and | 


he would pay #40a 
month, with a third 
interest in all cap- 
tured horses, and a 
right to erect my 
wickyup on the best 
part of Fort Hall 
Reservation when 
the war was over. 

I told him if he 
would wait twenty 
minutes till we fin- 
ished our musicale 
and then give me 
forty minutes to bur- 
nish up my spurs, I 
would accept his 


flattering offer. DASH RE 


empty 


And | 





No, he had to meet some of his warriors at the 
crossing of the John Day fifty miles away, in an 
hour, so we split hairs on this and he dashed off, 
reining in his cayuse to avoid a runaway. 

A few weeks after this a special courier hunt 


ing me arrived in the sheep country of Eastern 


Oregon, bearing dispatches from General Howard 


requesting me to take all the troops I could 
gather in the department and go out and corral 
the Snake Indians, who had gone on the warpath 
under Buffalo The general's dispatch 
was full of love for erring humanity, and kind], 
suggested that I do not destroy, but rather hive 
the bees. I telegraphed back by the courier 
that I had to finish the band of sheep [ was then 
were Cotswold wethers, 


Horn. 


shearing on; that they 
big as steers, and 2,600 of them still had hair on; 
that they had hives, had been rubbing against 
alkali banks, and the spring showers falling on 


| this fine dust as it reposed in their feathers bad 


having a chalkmark | 


rubbing resin on the stops of the | 
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caused it to cake in the subsequent sunshine, and 
If | 
quit on such a hard job it would be a disgrace to 


shearing them was like cutting soapstone. 


the profession, and I could never again hope for 
But if 
general would gather up the troops and 


a shearing situation in Morrow County. 
the 
start out and follow the directions I would put in 
the bottle, I would come out and join him as soon 
as we finished shearing, and thereafter direct 
the campaign. History shows that the general 
did so. 

The general of the army also telegraphed urg- 
ing that I go to the front and take charge at 
once. He sent cheering words and said he was 
getting bald now, and would hereafter have to 
rely on the younger men to do the practical part 
of putting down the hostiles. But I told them 
all that the wool crop of the country was in my 
hands; that little children, mayhap, might go 
hungry for socks, and that war or no war those 
sheep had to be sheared, and there were only 
2,600 of them. 

I then pulled out and got to shearing fourteen 
a day regular; collected the $20 I had so easily 
earned by holding my head on a level with my 
knees day in and day out for three weeks, turned 
it in on my store account for shears and whet 
stones, and was ready to take the trail on a $2.50 
war horse, soon swapped for another with 85 to 
boot. My shooting gun was a curio. It was a 
Yager of the first make, faded to a pale white- 
ness, and part of the stock had been shot away 
in the Mexican war. It had been left in Doc 
Shob’s drug store two years before by Blind Jim, 
a Columbia River Indian, who was probably 
ashamed to ever again upon or claim it. 
There were no bullet molds for it, so I ran some 
bar lead on to anold shovel, pounded it round on 


look 


an anvil and made slugs as long as your finger, 
which, wrapped in paper and wedged in with 
half a dozen six-shooter bullets on top of a 
handful of powder, made a charge that would 
injure an elephant if it hit him. 

My saddle, with its gaudy pair of red blankets, 
was an elegant leather mounted affair presented 


a — “~ 
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by the Walbridge Dutton Sheep, Land & Hoss 
Company, incorporated, as an inducement to 
leave the country and thus save from destruc- 
tion a dozen old bare-vested sheep who ver, 
properly feared malpractice in shearing. 

Hard riding for a few days of twenty-hours 
each brought me into the heart and stomach of 
the beautiful Blue Mountains, and just as the 
hoot-owls and bluebells were tolling the mid- 
night hour | discovered a large lodge-pole trail 
of a hostile war-party. 

[t was naturally dark 
and the odor of ink was intensified by the pre- 
vailing pitch on the Christmas 
bushes, which are almost always green. With 
my usual woodcraft | avoided letting the trail 


in those eternal woods, 


surrounding 


discover me until I had my war-horse’s feet full 
upon it, and then it could not rise up and walk 
away. Escape was impossible. 

Shortly after, single-handed and alone, I sur- 
rounded the hostile camp, consisting of 600 war- 
riors, 185 dogs, 2,000 horses and 300 women and 
children. 
lights furnished by four pitch-pine logs standing 
eighty feet high. Some of the Indians rested on 
their arms, their 
snored loudly while resting on their stomachs. 


The camp lay in a blaze of electric 


some on elbows and some 

After having my horse curried and fed grain 
and hay at one of the livery stables of the vil- 
lage, I squatted on the seat of my overalls and 
watched a big of steamboat poker, in 
which the well-known 
Paddy Cepps, was fleecing twenty other Injuns 
out of the hard-earned wages they had saved up 


game 
Piute fish-horn gambler, 


since going on the warpath. 

A hostile camp in the middle of the night is 
both wild 
from the lower limbs of the trees sadly sigh in 
the night wind for the heads they used to cover. 

Pretty soon Chief Egan came out of his ele- 


and weird, and the scalps hanging 


gant marquee made of coyote hides and bulrush 
skins, and greeted me kindly. I told him I was 
sorry to find him again on the warpath, after he 
had assured me only a year before, while we 
were hunting antelope around Hossrock Moun- 
tains that he would never go to war again. He 
pathetically told how the Fort Hall Indians had 
incited his people to war; that he opposed it, 
but was overruled; he was hereditary war chief, 
and had to the majority got 
ready to follow; he would lead them till he died, 
and give them their stomachs full of fighting 
before they got through with it. 


lead whenever 


A council was then called of the leading edi- 
tors and publishers of the tribe. We squatted 
saddle blanket, 
I asked for 


around the ragged edge of a 
placing our plug hats in the center. 
Buffalo Horn, but was informed he had died two 
days before, having been shot at South Mountain 
in the Owyhee, while leading a charge against 
Harper’s volunteers, who had come out from 
Silver City under one of the New York pub- 
lishers who happened to be there selling some 


books. 
Chief Orts then took the floor, and as his 
stenographer recorded with his type-writer 


word as it fell he went onto say: ‘“‘For 
last past we have fought our way 
through the world and have made a live of it 


ever 


SOU years 


along the Malheur. Ten years ago Colonel 
Meacham and One-Arm Brown gave us the 


Malheur Reservation. They kept their promises 
with us, and Sam Parrish, as agent, has spent as 
high as $6,000,000 a year on us. He has held 
feasts where he gave us six doughnuts apiece all 
around, and every mother’s son of us got two 
blankets and an umbrella. Parrish was a good 
man, and Captain Bendire at Camp Harney, 
was a good man. But the Washington City 
men gave us to Major Rhinehart, who, in the 
past year, has given us not over $2,000,000 worth 
of flour and no doughnuts. He has misrepre- 


sented us to the world by printing in his depart- 





ment reports that our ‘question was settled—the 
Piute will work.’ We repudiate what he says of 
us. Instead of giving us flour and pure Price 
baking powder he told us to go to the river and 
catch fish when he well knew that the salmon 
would not bite. I have spoken.” No one dared 
to dispute the truth of the last sentence. 

I then ordered a sub-chief to unload from my 
saddle-pockets 2,000 hand-mirrors and 16,000 
fresh fried doughnuts that I had brought along 
from Heppner. When these presents were dis- 
tributed everybody felt better. 

[ then offered the tribe $500,000 in cash and the 
whole State of Massachusetts with all the baked 
beans then growing there for a reservation, also 
part of Rhode Island for a hunting ground if 
they would discontinue the war. After a long 
parley the proposition was accepted by Professor 
Jim, the minister of finance and bell-wether of 
the packtrain. I gave them a quit-claim deed to 
their new reservation and counted out their 
money. 

But the whole tribe with one voice refused to 
take paper money and demanded silver. I 
counted out before them all the silver I had 
along, and showed them that its total was but 
$400,000. It was no use. They must have 
$500,000 in silver or nothing and the war would 
go on. Too many of them had had $10 bills 
passed on them for $100 bills in their dealings 
with the white man, they said. 

I stuck inside my shirt for future reference a 
typewriter copy of the proceedings and jogged 
along, Sallie Winnemucca’s niece putting me up 
a fine lunch of cold pumpkin pie made out of 
choke cherries. 

This is unwritten history. 

as 

There was an Indian named Tom Bell in the 
outfit with whom I had much influence. Several 
times when we were hunting in the rough Mal- 
heur, he had been fool enough to obey me when 
I ordered him to run down mountain sheep afoot. 
He was now acting as secretary of the navy for 
the tribe and could I have had an audience with 
him I could have got him to stop the war. But 
he was confined to his room by indisposition. 
Only three days before his cook had made acler- 
ical error by putting coal oil instead of vanilla 
into the ice cream, and Tom had eaten heartily 
of it. Next morning he left a posthole note on 
the kitchen stove telling the cook that the best 
of friends must part, etc., inclosing back salary 
due and advising the cook to join his company or 
else become dog-robber for some enemy. 

Before going Chief War-Jack said that if I 
would, within three days, deposit to his order 
the $500,000 in silver with Hugh McQuaid, the 
pioneer miner at Susanville, well known to be an 
honest man, the war would cease. 

I jogged along. At about daylight, in behalf 
of the people of the whole Northwest, I tele- 
graphed the Secretary of the Interior that his 
Indians were shooting at us, and advising him to 
take whatever action he saw fit in the matter. 

Two days after I ran against Colonel F. J. 
Parker, who, all alone, was driving a band of 
Weicer Indians ahead of him. He had cut them 
off from the main war party, and said that as 
soon as he hived them at Fort Walla Walla he 
would return and join me. 

Then several battles ensued, and Chief Egan 
was shot near the Meacham road by Umapine’s 
Umatillas. 

One day | met Sampson, a Malheur Indian who 
was stone blind, coming in under a flag of truce. 
He complained to me that the soldiers were vio- 
lating the 347th article of war, and that in all his 
experience he had never seen soldiers do so be- 
fore. 

I immediately telegraphed the complaint to 
General Sherman, asking what I should do, and 
to this day I have never received an answer. 





Then the fight went on again. Captain Ben- 
dire and Captain Miles, with their mixed outfit 
of troopers and doughboys, defeated the hostiles 
at Cayuse station, and so effectually protected 
that point that the scouts found a nice mess of 
setting hens in the barn to stay their stomachs 
next day. 

I did not like the looks of the soldiers’ tents at 
Cayuse, so I ordered forty ton of clean sand to 
floor them with, paying for it with my personal 
check of the Fifth National Bank of Wallula. 
Then the long chase toward the Malheur began. 
On the rough north fork of John Day the In- 
dians fixed an ambush and poured a hot fire into 
the advance scouts. Theaccidental discharge of 
Jack Gallagher's carbine prevented a massacre, 
so ‘only Scout Frohman was killed and a few 
others wounded. An Indian named Bully Krick 
Bill shot achunk of railroad iron at me from the 
mouth of his old Yager rifle, and I had him 
court-martialed for it at the close of the cam- 
paign. It came end over end, buzzing like a 
sawmill, and penetrated six inches into the log 
behind which I was squatting. So Bill was also 
prosecuted for defacing Government timber. 

I directed General Forsythe to detach the gal- 
lant Lieutenant Pitcher with Colonel Bernard’s 
troop dismounted and flank the enemy. This 
was done to my entire satisfaction, as will be 
seen by report of the affair to the Secretary of 
War soon after. The boys clambered upan aw- 
fully rough mountain and finally drove off the 
Indians. 

Father Conradi, who afterward went to sacri- 
fice himself among the lepers, lost thirty pounds 
of flesh that day in profuse perspiration. He 
went down the mountain in the face of a mur- 
derous fire and climbed up again with six can- 
teens of welcome water for the wounded, burn- 
ing up with fever and famishing with thirst. A 
wounded man of but twenty barrels capacity will 
drink forty barrels of water at one sitting if you 
let him, and still not burst off the hoops. 

The good father had a good chance to cool off 
the following night, when the fall frosts nipped 
and bit us on Desolation Meadows, an elevated 
place where tomatoes rarely ripen unless packed 
in cans. Shivering scouts were the rule that 
night. 

About this time I addressed to soldiers on the 
march 70,000 copies of a typewriter circular 
issued in the field and fully advising them how 
to conquer graybax. In the general orders I 
issued after the successful termination of this 
battle I highly commended the gallantry of 
Major Hunter, Lieutenant Pitcher, Rube Rob- 
bins and Cutmouth John. Also several other 
Injins who telegraphed their regrets at not being 
able to be present. 

But to continue this controversy would be to 
invite, perhaps challenge criticism; so let the 
wild rides over Ironsides Mountain, the Green- 
horn Range and the Owyhees speak for them- 
selves. 

The fact that I captured all the hostiles, and 
under the branching boughs of a drumhead 
court-martial sentenced them to thirty days at 
Butte, has been forgotten. The Smithsonian 
Institute reports highly complimented me on 
my successful management of the campaign, and 
advised that I continue the business. 

Many of the most beautiful passages in this 
poem will be news to men mentioned, but any 
contradictions they may make can not catch up 
with the statements herein made, which are 
bound to get a few weeks the start. 

Had I written this history shortly after it tran- 
spired it might be exaggerated, but now that 
thirteen years’ rotary motion of Father Time’s 
grindstone has worn off the glare and glamour, 
the modest tale here told speaks for itself. 

J. WATERMELON REDINGTON. 
Pentallup-on-the-Puyallup, 1891. 
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THE GLACIERS OF ALASKA.—Two of our most 
interesting illustrations in this number are 
views of the Taku and Davidson glaciers, in 
Alaska. A writer in the Californion Magazine 
who recently visited and explored the largest of 
these mountains and fields of ice, says of one: 
“Some of our party were content to watch the 
glacier from a distance. Most of us took the 
boat and were landed, and began the ascent of 
the glacier, and after a most tedious climb, stum- 
bling over ice, snow, mud and soft gravel, pass- 
ing debris from the distant mountains, we reached 
the summit and stood upon one of the mightiest 











FACE OF THE DAVIDSON GLACTLER, ALASKA, 


ice fields in America, and for that matter, in 
existence—stood upon a platform comprising 
1,200 square miles of blue ice, tipped with gleam- 
ing snow. Away to illimitable distance we seem 
to look, imagining the ice a river, with its fifteen 
or more tributaries, winding down to form the 
mass upon which we stood, and spreading out as 
far back as the eye could reach to a width of 
twenty-five miles. The scene over this frozen 
sea was impressive in the extreme. I have no 
comparison to make. Every weird conception of 


the mind seemed to be pictured here in frozen 
shapes that, as they move on, are broken, hurled 





GLACLER, 





ALASKA. 





TAKL 





to the surface, twisted out of shape. Here and 
there the mass is riven with huge crevices 
chasms which descend to unknown depths, into 
the very heart of this moving monster. | fancied 
[ heard the rushing of water, a grinding sound 
and strange noises from the soul of this 
monster. Irom the summit every- 
where, reaching away in one direction, and up 
to the mountain sides in the other, where I could 
see the grinding footprints of more ancient 
glaciers. The surface was an icy chaos, the sur- 
face cut and distorted in every way—a sorrow 
pathway for even the scientist.” 


frozen 
it was ice 
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BROTHER JO’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. E. P. VEEDER DOW. 


t matters very little in this life whether on 


is born under a lucky star, or sunny skies. The 
important «vestion is, what are we doing—what 


are we accomplishing for ourselves? 


for there are few who 


another. It sounds all 


endeavor ‘or ourselves, 


do 
fine on paper to prate about the unselfish- 


much for 


will very 
very 
ness of pursuits and the sacrifices for our fellow 
creatures. Very few of us can put into practice 
those beautiful theories that fall from the lips of 
the well fed, well paid and beautifully surrounded 
the 


sentimental 


nes who lead masses in Christian doc- 


We are 
pressions that, if put 


div 


trines. und given to ex- 
into practice, would ren- 
We 


say we care whether a thorn ora flower blooms 


der us objects of many a severe criticism. 


in a neighbor’s yard, and yet we never pull upa 


weed therefrom nor add any joy to the soul 


We must | 


| me, now, at forty years, sad, lonely, bereft, un- 
loved. No one seems to hold me tenderly in 
memory. No one seems to care for me. Am 
| morbid—do I repine and droop because love 
has gone out of my life? Let me look at some 
of the dear letters that | have kept these many 


years. 

\h! here they are, in this drawer. I will sit 
down and take them out from their well worn 
covers. Here is one which says, ‘‘! shail always 
love you and cherish you as the best, truest and 
\nother begins, ‘‘My 
beloved, come to me; life is death away from 
thee.” And this one, containing a pressed wild 
rose —‘*My hearts’ heart, | love thee. 
across the mountains and reach out your arms to 
me and we shall enfold each other, soul to soul, 
heart to heart.” This letter, the dearest, sweet- 
est of all ends, ‘“‘! shall soon leave this earth. 
Death’s fingers are now upon my heart strings. 
My last thoughts are of thee; my happiest mo- 
with thee. 


most lovely of beings.” 


Kiss me 





ments have been 








f 


that goes in and out of the humble door of our 
neighbor. 

‘he world—this life, is a very cruel, hard 
struggle. We cannot understand why our neigh- 


child shivers while our dear children are 
clothed. Indeed, care very little. 
(dur success is all that concerns us, and that our 
neighbor is a failure, we care not to explain. 
The beautiful theories of the divines come in just 
‘*Worldly failure may be heaven’s 


bor’s 


warmly we 


here and say, 
grace to the soul,” but that same divine enjoys a 
the house of individual 
more than to the cheerless room of the 
unfortunate neighbor. We are, then, very senti- 
mental and profess many things that we never 


visit to the successful 


much 


dream of practicing. 


joes any one care for me’ Does any soul 
hold me in tender remembrance? 

If you ask this question, a dozen will say it is 
your own fault ifno one loves you. This may be 
true, but I am certain that I havealways thought 


of myself last, and others first. This has made 








[ can aspire no | 


reflections that sweep my soul must be thrown 
aside, and | must forget that sentiment exists and 
prepare to act my part in the realities of life. 

The shadows deepen. The sky has faded. No 
light outside, and I must look inside for warmth 
and light. How mucha warm fire and bright 
light can cheer the heart! After I read those 
letters, and strolled out under the avenue of wal- 
nut trees, with tears upon my cheeks, grief in 
my soul and no hope in my heart, the dying day 
added gloom to my grief and the darkness drove 
me to the realization of the gloom in my life. 

| have come out of the gloom into the light and 
there sits the sweet, pale faced, happy wife of 
Brother Jo, and I must bury my grief and smile 
over my gloom and act the part of a sedate, pas- 
sionless and demure woman, too far advanced in 
life to have any sentimental thoughts. 

Sitting in an easy willow rocker trimmed with 
old-rose ribbons, sat Brother Jo’s wife, calm, 
beautiful and serene. It seemed nothing could 
ruffle the calm of her quiet sou! and her blue 




















“PAUL ADVANCED TO MI 
higher than to hope for an eternity in thy pres- 
ence, and may gentle angels lead us to some fair 
clime beyond the stars. Sometime, oh, some- 
time, may | meet you, never, never to say good 
bye.” 

O, soul of mine, how can you feel depressed or 
sad after such dear tokens of love! Surely, love 
is immortal. Surely, the soul carries to heaven 
its true, tender love. Ah, yes, the true, tender 
That is when the thing comes to me. 
That last letter was penned by a hand now cold 
in death, and while in life never clasped my own, 
never so much as lingered for one blessful mo- 
ment upon my head. The soul that passed out 
of the body loved me, truly, eternally. That 
letter was written by a married man whose wife 
never gave him a moment’s happiness and whose 
soul never could mingle in sympathy with that of 
her husband. 

The sun is sinking into the sea. The fog is 
rolling up just above those purple peaks that 


love. 





pierce the sky near the Golden Gate. The sad 


AND REACHED OUT HIS HAND.” 





eyes and flaxen hair set off her face in exquisite 
charm. A soft cashmere dress of lavender fell 
in graceful folds about her slender form and her 
tiny slippers of alligator skin peeped from be- 
neath her draperies in graceful outline. 

She arose as I approached her in the twilight 
and gently put her arm around me and said, ‘‘Let 
us walk down the avenue and meet Jo and have 
alittle drive.” 

We glided down among the trees and soon 
heard a merry whistle, and knew Brother Jo was 
coming. I could feel the heart beats of the 
happy wife and her eager movements to meet 
her husband. 

The carriage neared, stopped and took us in. 
Let me describe Jo as he sat there, one arm 
around his wife, the other guiding the horses. 
Broad shoulders, beautifully balanced head and 
full neck; hair dark auburn, straight and closely 
clipped, piercing black eyes and dark mustache; 
rather thin, firm lips and pale face. His voice 
was his greatest charm, but the refinements and 
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generosities of his soul made his face beautiful, 
which no words could describe. 

‘‘What have you girls been doing to-day?” 
said he. 

‘*We have planned a picnic for to-morrow,” 
said the wife, ‘‘and hope our plans will suit you.” 

Brother Jo turned to me and asked what our 
plans were. I told him that Veva had arranged 
for a picnic to the La Guna and a dinner under 
the oaks, fishing and good times generally and 
that only four or five would. constitute the | arty. 

We drove into the barn-yard. I went into the 
house and Veva lingered behind with Brother 
Jo. We passed a delightful evening with sing- 
ing, violin and piano duets and retired to our 
rooms. I to weep for something unpossessed 
and to awake next morning to prepare for the 
picnic. 


* 
* * 


What beautiful vineyards we passed! 
charming rural scenes—hop fields, trailing their 
beautifully green foliage from tall trellises! 
Cottages buried among roses and honeysuckle 
and jessamine! Tree-bordered streams, and wild 
birds making the air vocal with their melody. 
Great, tall, elegant mansions rising up from 
green lawns and beds of rare, blooming flowers. 
Great fields of waving grain and oh, such mag- 
nificent oak trees! Weeping oaks whose 
branches swept the ground and the birds swing- 
ing and singing in them with such bursts of 
song that the heart must be glad and the soul 
must exclaim, ‘‘How beautiful is the earth, and 
how sweet to live.” 

Veva sat in quiet peace. Brother Jo drove 
along, saying little, my aged father and mother 
jogging behind in their comfortable phaeton. 

We reached our destination about noon. We 
stopped at a farm house that stood near the La 
Guna, among a grove of oaks. 

My heart would beat faster as we were prepar- 
ing to go in. I had not been here for twenty 
years. The last time was when the owner asked 
me to be his wife. 

[loved him. My soul cried out for him and 
all the blights and disappointments of twenty 
years that I had known, were all because I had 
loved the man we were about to meet. 

Why had we not wedded? Why had our lives 
drifted asunder, and why did we part? 

Let oblivion cover these questions and forget- 
fulness bury their answers. 

We entered the gate, walked up the flower- 
bordered path and rang the bell. After a long 
interval the door was opened. His mother, aged, 
decrepid, trembling, almost blind, opened the 
door. She seemed frightened. Did not know 
us; had forgotten even my existence and ‘twas 
she who had blighted my life and taken my love 
from me. 

Brother Jo walked in. We followed, and felt 
as if we were walking into a tomb. O, the 
dreariness of that old woman’s life! The death- 
like stillness of the place! The tomb-like room! 
All this desolation because she would not have 
her son wed the girl he loved. All this gloom 
and loneliness of old age because she would not 
have her son bring another woman into the 
house. 

I wondered if Paul had forgotten me. I won- 
dered how he would meet me and how he would 
greet my coming. 

Brother Jo went out to the barn-yard and soon 
returned. I heard him coming and heard the 
voice of Paul Rogers, which made my heart 
beat, my cheeks burn and my eyes dim with 
tears. 

Veva said, ‘‘Why, what is the matter? You 
are all of a tremble;” but before I could answer, 
Brother Jo and Paul had entered. 

Paul advanced to me, turned deadly pale, 
reached out his hand and I took it with my 
cold, trembling one and turned away my face. 


What | 





Paul said, ‘‘After twenty years of separation 
here we are. Jo, you were a mere lad then, and 
now you are a married man, and I am glad you 
married. Mother, don’t you remember 
Esther?” and the old lady swayed to and froin 
her chair and said, ‘‘Esther—Esther? oh yes, I 
remember Esther, Paul; do you love Esther now 
as you did in the long years ago?” Paul arose, 
stood by his mother’s chair, took her wrinkled, 
withered hand in his, and said, ‘‘Mother, here in 
the presence of these people and God above, I 
say that I have never ceased for one moment to 
love Esther.” 

O, how the tears rolled down my cheeks and 
the wild tumult at my heart—how it made my 
soul tremble. 

Veva arose, with sweet dignity, led Paul to 
my side and he lifted my tear-stained face ani 
kissed me upon brow, cheeks and lips. The 
aged woman in the chair said, ‘‘Paul, don’t let 
Esther go away—ask her to stay and let me lean 
my head upon her breast and rest.” 

I went to the poor old lady, smoothed her gray 
locks back from her wrinkled forehead and she 
laid her head against my breast and fell asleep 
like a weary child. I lifted her to the bed and 
she lay there for hours. 


are 


* 
* * 

O, the tumult of happiness that crowded into 
my soul during those few hours. My mother 
and father remained at the house and Jo and 
Veva, Paul and I got into the carriage and drove 
down to the La Guna, across the long bridge, 
through the cool shades of the redwood forest 
and bright sunshine. Sweeter birds’ songs and 
happier moments never visited mortals than 
were those. Brother Jo’s wife had planned it 
all for my sake. She had heard the story of my 
love for Paul and resolved to bring us together. 
No wonder I love Brother Jo’s wife, and no won- 
der I feel that she is the best of women. 

We returned home that evening and I told 
Veva the wedding would be in her parlor the 
following Sunday, and this was Monday. Short 
time for preparations, but why wait for longer 
delays? Twenty years was quite long enough. 

We were married, and the poor old lady re- 
newed her strength and spirits and would take 
long drives with Paul and me. Paul was wealthy. 
We were mutually interested in the wish 
to devote some of our money to ameliorating the 
conditions of our fellow creatures. We are now 
at work on a plan for establishing a manufactory 
of perfumes in California, believing this would 
give agreeable and light employment to many 
women and children. We have two acres in 
violets and roses and our honeysuckle arbors and 
heliotrope beds are sweet delights to all comers. 

When the moonlight streams down upon us 
through our grand oak trees, and the perfumed 
air floats upon our senses, and the strains of 
mandolins and guitars is wafted to our ears from 
visitors spending weeks of vacations and rest 
with us from San Francisco, we renew our youth, 
drink deeply from the fountain of love and 
peace, and find that Brother Jo’s wife has done 
for us great things. 





ee 

A CURIOUS GARMENT.—Mrs. Viola Fuller, of 
Mitchell, S. D., has applied for space in the 
woman’s building for a unique and beautiful 
opera cloak, the only one of its kind existing. 
The garment, which is fifty-seven inches in 
length, and circular in design, is composed en- 
tirely of certain small and particularly delicate 
feathers of prairie chickens. Only five or six 
feathers of this peculiar kind are found on a 
single bird, consequently the cloak represents 
not only ten years’ patient labor, but the plumage 
of hundreds of birds. The feathers were sewed 


to the foundation one at a time and deeply over- 
lapping, and now form a light, even surface as 
smooth as the bird’s breast. 





BROTHER TO THE SEA. 


Julian Ralph has some very interesting things 
to say in Harper’s Magazine about the greatest of 
all fresh water bodies, Lake Superior: 

It receives the waters of 200 rivers and drains 
a territory of 53,000 square miles, exclusive of 
its own area. The lake is practically the prop- 
erty of the United States. The Canadians own 
the beautiful north shore, but very little of the 
lake itself The main body of the traffic on the 
lake is ours by a right that cannot be questioned, 
for it proceeds from our vastly greater popula- 
tion, and from our possession of the coal supply 
of the continent, which gives to American ves- 
sels the cargoes with which to return westward 
after having floated grain and ore eastward. 

Lake Superior is a capricious monster, de 
manding skilled seamanship and the use of power- 
ful and staunch boats, the majority of which are 
comparable with the vessels in our Atlantic 
coasting trade. The lake is a veritable womb of 
storms. They develop quickly there, and even 
more speedily the water takes on a furious char- 
acter. It is always cold, and the atmosphere 
above and far around it is kept cool all summer. 
I have been told, but canrot verify the statement, 
that the temperature of the water in the open 
lake never rises above 44;° Falirenbeit. 

As a rule, the men that sail upon it 
swim. The lake offers no inducement to learn 
the art, and, alas! those who are expert swim- 
mers could not keep alive for any great length 
of time in the icy water. 
inquiries upon this point, I found, as one most 
always does, some tliat disputed what the major- 
ity agreed upon. I even found an old gentleman, 
a professional man of beyond seventy years of 
age, who said that for several years he had 
visited the lake each summer time and that he 
had made it a practice to bathe in its waters 
nearly every day. It was chilly, he admitted, 
and he did not stay in very long. 
sailors, among them some ship and steamship 
captains, confirmed my belief that few Lake 
Superior seamen have learned to swim, and that 
the coldness of the water quickly numbs those 
that fall into it. 

I asked one captain how long he supposed a 
man might battle for life, or cling to a spar in 
the lake. He answered, very sensibly, it seemed 
to me, that some men could endure the cold 
longer than others, and that the more flesh and 
fat a man possessed the longer he could keep 
alive. 

“But,” he added, “the only man I ever saw 
fall overboard went down like a shot before we 
could get to him. I always supposed he took a 
cramp.” 

The bodies of the drowned are said not to rise 
to the surface. They are refrigerated, and the 
decomposition that causes the ascent of human 
bodies in other waters does not take place. If 
one interesting contribution to my notes be true, 
and there be depths to which fishes do not 
descend, it is possible that many a hapless sailor- 
man and voyager lies as he died, a century back 
perhaps, and will ever thus remain, lifelike and 
natural, under the darkening veil of those em- 
erald depths. 


cannot 


When I was making 


But many 
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FAITH, 

Think not this little span of life, 
Is all there is to be, 

Its pretty work and play and strife, 
Its little things to see. 

For there’s a grander, better land, 
For these poor human ones, 

If they will trust the Master hand 
To guide them through His son’s, 

Be faithful to the trust while here, 
Be loyal, true and pure, 

And He will save thy heart from fear; 


Faith cannot be more sure. 
JOHN SAXON, 
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Minnesota’s Many Lakes. 

The great charm of Minnesota is her myriad 
of lakes, scattered over almost her entire area. 
Some are hidden in the vast pine forests of the 
northern part of the State, some lie like jewels 
the the prairies and some are 
rimmed green hills bordered by 
There are thousands of them, 


on bosom of 


in with and 
groves of oaks. 
ranging in size from mere ponds to ocean-like 
Lake Superior, the greatest body of fresh water 
on the globe. Almost every lake which is easily 
reached by rail is a summer resort at this season 
of the year. Apart from such famous resorts as 
Minnetonka and White Bear there are scores of 
lakes of local celebrity and scores of others that 
have their little circles of admirers who come 
every year from St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville 
and New Orleans, and in fact from all over the 
sun-scorched South, to enjoy cool air, to fish for 
black bass and to live a plain, wholesome, rural 
life for a few weeks. It would be hard to say 
which is the most beautiful of our minor lakes. 
Detroit Lake, on the Northern Pacific, has a host 
of admirers; Lake Minnewaska, with its pretty 


town of Glenwood, has special attraetions; 
Battle Lakes, near Fergus Falls, Pine Lakes, 
near Perham, Forest Lake and the Chisago 


Lakes, on the St. Paul and Duluth road, all have 
their champions. For coolness there is no place 
in July and August like the shores of Lake Su- 
















ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


perior, at Ashland or Bayfield, or at Duluth, 
when the breeze blows off the water. For 
fashion and gayety Minnetonka takes the lead. 
For solitude and good fishing there are so many 
choice spots that the selection is a matter of in- 
dividual taste. The largest lake lying wholly 
within the territory of Minnesota is Red Lake, 
in Beltrami County, up north in the 
pineries, and the second in size is Mille Lac. 
| Then follow in their order Winnebagoshish, 
Leech and Vermillion. 


away 





original deposits of the precious metal are in 
the Selkirks, from which these flakes have been 
separated and brought down by the various 
mountain torrents which pour into the river. 
The Chinamen acknowledged that they some- 
times reached as high as $10 a day per man. 


A Shrewd Old Farmer. 


Not a hundred miles from Casselton there lives 
a thrifty old farmer whose broad prairie acres 
are many and whose wealth ranges way up into 
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River Placer Mining 

Between two and three miles up the Columbia 
from Revelstoke, says the Kootenai Sfar, there 
are nine Chinamen employed in the river bed — 
which is here half a mile wide —washing the 
sand for gold. The writer paid a visit to their 
camp last Sunday, and was greatly interested in 
watching their operations. They have three 
rockers or cradles in which the coarse sand and 
gravel is washed on an iron bed perforated with 
holes about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
the operator rocking the cradle with one 
hand and pouring water on the stuff from 
a long handled dipper with the other. 
The sand is carried throvgh the holes to 
the blanket beneath, which is grooved 
crosswise, and the water carrying off the 
lighter particles the heavier sand and gold 
remains in the grooves, while the pebbles 
left on the perforated bed are thrown out 
on a pile of debris. A close scrutiny of the 
blanket is necessary to detect the gold, 
which may be seen in small flakes about 
the size of a pin’s head. Two processes 
are in use for extracting the gold, both by 
means of quicksilver. In the one case the 
blanket is washed in quicksilver at the 
end of each day’s work. The quicksilver 
gathers the gold to itself and both are 
then subjected to fire, the quicksilver being 
consumed and the gold left. The other 
process is placing some of the quicksilver 
in the grooves before commencing work. 
This attracts all the gold that comes in 
contact with it, 
as it rolls to 
and fro in each 
groove in the 
Shape of a 
bal]. Probably 
the blanket is 
also washed in 
this case, so as 
to make assur- 
ance doubly 
sure. As the 
men are work- 
ing on the east 
side of the 
river, opposite 
the Gold Range 
it seems prob- 
able that the 
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the thousands. Now this agriculturist possesses 
a daughter of brilliant accomplishments both in 
person and mind, and, as a natural result of these 
fascinating qualities of splendid womanhood, 
she is very much of an object of attention from 
the young farmers for miles around in her neigh- 
borhood. Upon large numbers of these suitors 
the old man looks with scorn and suspicion. So 
much so does he exercise the jealousy of paternal 
care that he will not permit his fair daughter, 
under any circumstances, to receive attentions 
from certain gentlemen acquaintances. However, 
not long ago, a young man of the neighborhood 
invited Miss——to take a drive with him, to 
another residence three miles distant, where she 
would be joined by a girl chum. The testy old 
gentleman, although blustering around for some 
time before the departure, did not openly op- 
pose the decision of his daughter to enjoy the 
ride. But, after the parties had left the prem- 
ises, he bethought himself of a means whereby 
he could watch the deportment of that young 
man, while passing over the interval between 
the two farm homes. He possesses a telescope of 
high magnifying power. Securing this instru- 
ment he mounted to the top of the house, lev- 
eled the ‘‘star searcher” at the backs of the 
young couple, as they rode away, and studied 
every movement while the horse jogged along 
over the sea-level prairie. When they arrived 
at the end of their destination he could observe 
them no longer, so he climbed down from his 
perch well satisfied with the young man’s con- 
duct. This is one of the advantages that a 
father has in living upon the Dakota prairies. 
He can watch his daughters from the housetop 
with a telescope when they go out walking with 
their lovers. But it is a mean way to get even 
with a young man, and a mean insinuation that 
Dakota girls can’t be trusted out of sight of 
paternal supervision.—Cusselton Republican. 


The Fall of Crossport. 


When you come to think of it, time is leaking 
out drop by drop, and we never once think of 
what a serious thing it would be if we could read 
the epitaphs on our own tombstones. I stood 
lately in the midst of a dead city, a vast field of 
silent ruins. It is enough to make one with a 
soft heart grieve out loud to listen to the hush 
of so many acres of silent gloom. My heart was 
heavy and I was spiritless when I cast my eyes 
around the once thriving city, but now, alas, a 
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pile of decay. The last days of Pompeii will be 
long remembered. It is said he died a horrible 
death, but I do not think he died so hard a death 
as did the town of Crossport. I viewed every 
corner and spot where I thought there ever 
stood a structure in which some great man lived 
or something wonderful took place. I recog- 
nized most every ruin from the history I had 
read. Here is a mass of burnt logs which I rec- 
ognize as being Once a mighty saloon where 
gladiators with strong arms and breath did their 
worst. They would cut, fight, shoot and catch 
driftwood. Again, they would shoot out all the 
lights, perforate the mirrors and give the bar- 
tenders a gun-podermic injection of bichloride 
of lead. Men fell into sewers and died by the 
wayside—some with their boots on; some with a 
jag on. Some hung out all night on limbs of 
trees, when beds were cheap. Here, too, lived a 
queen who reigned for many months. She was 
olympic and possessed a tapering voice. Her 
name was ‘‘Popcorn Jane.” She commanded re- 
spect, and when the natives became too unruly 
she would order her untamed horse saddled up, 
then she would ride wild into all the saloons in 
town, yelling out in loud, angry voice: ‘Clear 
the track! you weary crap shooters, shell jug- 
glers, fakers and hobos of the West.” When her 
voice was heard commanding peace, people took 
to the woods and business for the time was sus- 
pended. But she has left there now and her 
voice cannot be heard. Her tracks are all rained 
out. She is now fast getting into the pages of 
history, and her fiery steed is laying for a 
chinook wind to melt the snow. Let us look and 
feel sorry no longer, and forget the downfall of 
Crossport. The song of the blacksmith’s anvil 
can be heard no more. The band boys played 
their last march, entitled, ‘‘Kicked in the 
Middle of the Back.” The rusty voice of the 
peanut vender has hushed. The gates have 
been left open and the mayor, alderman, also 
the city council, have hit the trail. The Bank 
of Idaho has closed its doors to get out a trial 
balance and post up its resources. The secret 
service bureau is atan end and Joe Warren is 
looking for those clouds with silver linings. 
The horse that he once rode in hot pursuit of 
some lawbreaker is now a draft horse. It has 
been standing in a barn with both doors open. 
How it rips my sympathies up the back and lac- 
erates my feelings to recall inexorable reminis- 
cences of this fallen Crossport. In 616 B. C. an 
aerolite fell upon a Chinese chariot, broke it in 
many places and killed ten men. But the fall of 
Crossport broke more men than could be counted 
without some delay, besides killing business too 
dead to rise. 

Judge Chambers’ temple of justice has been 
pulled up and moved away. He was a big- 
hearted man and knew Blackstone by heart. No 
more hobos will stand in front of him and plead 
“not guilty” to swiping a hot stove or jabbing 
men full of holes with a dull jackknife just to 
gratify a morbid yearning. 

The Great Northern saloon that once smoked 
like a lime kiln no longer plays a night shift. It 
once flourished with vigor and never missed an 
engagement. Night after night the floor was 
inundated with wine and burial casket varnish. 
They had a ‘‘dead room,” which was in one cor- 
ner of the saloon. When a man got so full of 
that furniture polish that he did not know 
whether he was a saw-horse or a feather duster, 
they would pronounce him dead and drag him 
to the dead room, where he could have a chance 
to sleep off that aggregation and prepare for 
some more polish. No matter how much some 
of them drank they would not die. They would 
get strange notions in their heads at times. One 
would take a notion to get lost. Another would 
want to go to British Columbia, and smuggle 
opium and sell whiskey to Indians as a side line, 
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Some would want to stand in stables and eat up 
whole bales of hay, while others would want to 
go on the warpath and kill off tribes of graders, 
pull up survey stakes, and do house cleaning 
free of charge. These wild notions ran through 
the brain of every man who got full of Crossport 
whisky. 

As I was leaving the ruins I noticed the follow- 
ing lines nailed on a lonely pine, and read them 
carefully with my voice filled with pathos and 
tears: 

Here lies Crossport, now too dead to skin; 
No more sheep dip, no more ‘lasses, no more gin, 
Beer kegs, bung holes and hobos have quit the grade, 


And left Crossport to mourn, since the track was laid. 
Press Woodruff in Spokane Revieu 


Learning Swedish, 


I have been teaching a bright and amiable 
young Swedish girl to speak the English lan- 
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to learn her language. Of course I would, and 
confident of my wonderful powers of acquisition, 
I eagerly accepted her offer. The first word she 
gave me to pronounce cooled my enthusiasm. 
It sounded like ‘‘whieimfvz.” I struggled bravely 
with it, however, inspite of her unconcealed and 
delighted mirth. She pronounced it repeatedly 
for me, and the last syllable sounded like nothing 
on earth but the wind rasping through a chimney 
in a low note; then, she would say with lofty sar- 
casm: ‘So! can’t you done it?’ I couldn’t; and 
finally in extreme humiliation and chagrin, | re- 
marked that my own language was a very good 
one, and that really I didn’t care about hers. But 
she was not to be taken in that way, and slyly re- 
marked that I ‘“‘might done better to-morrow.” 
Then a happy thought came to me. I asked her 
how tospell the word—expecting a dozen letters, 
at least, beginning with a “tw.” I would haye 
wagered my last cent on the ‘‘w.’’ Well, she spelt 


‘ 





guage. The other evening she told me she was 
very ‘‘gratesful” to me, and asked if I would like | it, “Sju!”—Ella‘ Higginson in Whatcom Express. 
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Importing a Husband 


ro, before North Dakota adopted 


£ 

4 
} 
i 


the prohibition law, one cold day in the winter, 


\ few years a 


a German who had taken a claim from the 
Government ten miles from Jamestown was re- 
turning home with a neighbor and stopped to 
get warm at another neighbor's on the road. 
rom this house they separated and the one re 
ferred to wended his way, or attempted to do so, 
on foot—but he had spent too long a time in the 


saloon before he left Jamestown and his body 


t 
was found not long after where he had died. He 
efta wife, a most frugal and excellent woman, 
and three children. For a year or more charity 
was called on to aid the widow in the care of her 
children, but her practical mind turned to a 
more permanent and independent source for 
help. She wrote to a young man in Germany who 
had formerly known her and proposed to him to 
come to Dakota, marry her and take a claim also 
and unite the two. He accepted the suggestion, 
and now any one who will stop at a farm on the 
western bank of the “Big Coulee’ near Spirit- 
wood Lake, will see a family of six healthy 
children; three evidently much older than the 
other three, the parents hardy and sturdy look- 
ing people, and all over the farm, and around 
the buildings, and among the cattle feeding in 
the adjoining prairie, evidence that the owners 
of that farm and the parents of those children 
are industrious, frugal people, good farmers and 
If he talks 


with the wife and mother he will soon be con 


excellent neighbors and citizens. 
vinced that he is talking with a woman, whose 
rugged features and sound sense tell him she is 
i woman of sterling worth. If he inquires of a 
neighbor, he isconfirmed in the belief that the 
imily are industrious citizens and most excel- 
ent neighbors,’ xX 2 2 
\ 


A New Field for Iron Works. 

About nine or ten years ago the late Dr. 
Henke of Missoula, Mont., wrote a letter to the 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, describing a wonder- 
ful combination of materials for the establish- 
ment of an iron industry that he had discovered 
while prospecting seventeen years before. The 
doctor considered that with the completion of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad through Montana, 
the time was ripe for the successful establish- 
ment of iron smelting industries. He referred 
to the fact that this industry had already been 


established in Colorado, Utah and California, 
where wages were not much if any lower than in 

lontana; while the remoteness of the latter ter- 
ritory from points of supply, and the large home 
market it offered, made it an exceptionally favor- 
able field for the investment of capital in mining 
and smelting iron ores. 


Since the publication of Dr. Henke’s letter 
these conditions have become greatly intensified. 
The population of Montana has almost quad- 
rupled; the State is traversed by not only the 
Northern Pacific and its branches, but also by 
the Great Northern and the Union Pacific, and 
within two years the burlington & Missouri 





will reach almost all its populous centers. The 
mining, agricultural and other industries that 
are most rapacious consumers of iron in various 
forms, have developed enormously, and are now 
developing faster than ever, with unlimited pos- 
sibilities ahead. Every ounce of iron consumed, 
whether procured from the local foundries or 
direct from the States, is loaded with heavy 
charges for freight from the far distant points of 
supply. These charges amount to a very heavy 
annual tax on all the most important interests in 
Montana. 

In calling attention to this matter the writer 
feels that he may be acquitted of indulging ina 
vague boom of the magnificent resources ‘‘that 
may be developed in the dim distance of futurity.” 
He is convinced that this particular resource 
would have been developed some years ago, had 
not capital seeking investment in Montana 
mines been more strongly attracted by the fancy 
profits promised by the gold, silver and copper 
mines. It is almost a certainty, however, that 
capital invested in the iron industry in this 
State will pay higher average dividends, more 
steadily and continuously, than any mines except 
one or two of the phenomenal gold and silver 
bonanzas. It is highly probable that if this 
question had been investigated some years 
earlier, we would, instead of now sending to St. 
Louis for rails for the bozeman Electric Rail- 
road, obtain them at home, made from Montana 
iron. If any practical men should now ascertain 
the demands of Montana for rails for standard 
guage, electric and other roads, mine and mill 
tramways, heavy castings for mines, mills, 
hoists, and the mammoth smelting plants, cal- 
culate the lasting protection guaranteed by dis- 
tance from competition, and investigate the 
facilities offered for the production of these 
materials here, their production would not long 
be delayed. 

While the chief demand now is that of the 
mines and auxiliary industries, there is a large 
demand for structural iron, which would double 
up many times if the expense, delay, and un- 
certainty of procuring satisfactory supplies from 
the East could be avoided. 

Dr. Henke’s discovery consisted of a bluff 200 
feet high filled with kidney-shaped hematite 
iron ore, underlaid with stratified iron and a 
vein of first-class fire clay. In close proximity 
he found abundance of limestone, which, with 
the stratified iron, he considered valuable for 
lux. He also found a four-foot vein of first- 
class coking coal, a ledge of roofing slate, abun- 
dance of good saw timber all around, and a large 
stream of water washing the foot of the bluff. 
Nature had provided everything necessary for a 
large iron industry except the plant, and all 
within twelve miles of a located railroad. All 
this seemed too good to be true, but in con- 
versation with Dr. Henke in 1884, the writer 
became convinced that he meant every word of 
it. This remarkable combination is situated on 
a certain creek about thirty miles southwest of 
Bozeman. 

The country between the West Gallatin and 
Madison rivers, twelve to twenty miles west of 
Bozeman, abounds in nuge ledges of various 
kinds of iron, much of it being red and black 
hematite. One of these ledges is 180 feet thick, 
and of unknowndepth. It all lies convenient to 
the only large deposits of true bituminous and 
coking coals yet opened in Montana, and any 
amount of charcoal can be made on the ground. 
Parties wanting this iron can appropriate as 
much as they choose of it. 

In that portion of the Crow Indian Reservation 
recently purchased by the Government, and soon 
to be opened to settlement, there are many de- 
posits of various iron ores, anu near by there are 
springs of petroleum, through which natural gas 
bubbles to the surface. It is probable that by 





boring, one or both of the cheapest known fuels 
can be obtained in any desired quantity. If coke 
must be had it can be brought from Cokedale, 
120 miles west, or from Northeast Wyoming by 
the Burlington & Missouri Railroad, which is 
being built through via Billings. 

It should be understood that parties who 
undertake the iron industry in any of the locali- 
ties mentioned, may obtain their materials for 
the cost of location, development and extraction, 
and all the land required at similar figures. 
They can get all the waterpower they want, in 
any location they choose, on the numerous rivers 
of Gallatin, Madison, Yellowstone, and Park 
counties. They will be unhampered by royalties, 
and will have a market covering all of Montana, 
with a considerable proportion of the Dakotas. 
Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon and Washington. 

S. P. PANTON. 

Bozeman, Mont., July 28. 1882. 


In an Old Orchard. 

On the Pacific Coast there is a heavy penalty 
attached to the offense of using the expressions 
*““Back East,’ *“‘Back home,” ‘‘Where I was 
raised,’ ete. To admit a lingering fondness for 
anything appertaining to anearly period of one’s 
history, and an older civilization, isto be branded 
by suciety as a ‘‘moss-back,” ‘‘chronic,” or 
‘“‘stick-in-the-mud.” Everything respectable in 
the West is still bran-new, patent-applied-for. 
And yet, though we may have plucked out and 
cast from us the only hair of our heads that was 
ever disloyal to the vlorious West, still, every 
harvest season bripnys to some of usa recollection 
of an old farm scene, whose duplicate, we are 
fain to admit, is hard to find west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

It is one of those majestic vroves of aved fruit 
trees, apple and cherry, sometimes peach and 
pear, which surrounded an old white house 
with vreen shutters, somewhere on the Atlantic 
Coast, or in that early-settled lake revion which 
will be mentioned in our obituary, some sweet 
day. 

What a prodigal feast of blossoms was spread 
in that old orchard in springtime! Where did all 
the bees come from which filled the air with 
their slumberous droning, and sent the loosened 
petals drifting down upon the heads of the 
children underneath? And what a numerous and 
neighborly lot of birds were those which re- 
newed their habitation among the old boughs 
every year, from the robins which eccupied the 
fork of the Pearmain tree, to the bluebirds 
which nested in the knot-hole of the Tolman 
Sweet. The trees were all too high to be climbed 
without a ladder, and what ladder was ever long 
enough to reach the biggest and fairest fruit? 
The Early Harvest trees were planted thought- 
fully near the house, and the appearance of a 
fish-pole under the trees was the sign manual 
that the first yellow apple had made its appear- 
ance. 

There was a rank crop of buckwheat in 
bloom in that old orchard, and presently, in 
spite of prohibition, it showed a faint path 
out to the Sweet Bough tree. Who ever en- 
joyed the full flavor of a ripe Sweet Bough 
without the accom panying odor of buckwheat 
blossoms, and the buzzing and bumbling of bees 
thereamong? 

There was a rail fence, old and mossy, round 
about those enchanted acres, and the corners all 
along the lower exd were grown up to blackberry 
brambles and wild black raspberries, whose first- 
ripened fruit was carried home, or to the ‘‘school- 
ma’am,” strung upon spears of timothy. There 
was poison-ivy among the briers, and always a 
bumblebee’s nest under a pile of brush or old 
rails. Sad but true it is, that whole families of 
the present generation on the Pacific Coast will 
pass a bleak and barren childhood and arrive av 
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WHALEBACK LAUNCHING, 


man’ses withoutever tasting the felicity 
of robbing a bumblebee’s nest. 

In the fall there was a cider press set up 
in thatorchard, or some other close at hand, 
where children armed with long straws con- 
tended with the bees and hornets for sips at 
the drizzling juice. There was a drying 
house somewhere about the place, where 
the youngsters of the farm made pin-money 
by preparing the ‘‘wind-falls” for market. 
There were loads of clean, white barrels 
carted empty into the orchard, and later, 
carried away to town or rolled into the cel- 
lar filled with Greenings and Nonsuch’s, 
Baldwins and Northern Spies and Seek-no- 
farthers. The air was redolent in those 
days—of boiling cider, and apple-butter and 
cider apple-sauce. 

The southern windows of the cellar were 


operated by gentlemen heavily 
the American 
Steel Barge Co. In January 
and February this same ore ar 
rived in Superior to be smelted 
and into pig. It was 
then handed to the steel plant 
and made into steel, and finally 
rolled into plates. The product 


for the ship 


interested in 


made 


was then ready 


yard. To-day that ore which 
six months ago rested in the 
earth, forms the hulls of 
of the greatest package freight 
vessels on the Lakes, 
and destined to fame in 
the trade between Buffalo and 
which latter 
point they will operate in con 
junction with the 
The construction of these ves- 
has with 
great vigor, there being from 


two 





Great 
win 


Gladstone, at 
Soo Line. 


sels been pushed 
300 to 350 men engaged upon 
each ever since they were in 
frame. Each measures 1,571.65 
Their length over 
feet, forty-two feet 
feet 
They have a 


net tons. 
all is 
beam and _ twenty-five 
depth of hold. 
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filled with apple-jelly ripening in the sun. 

The gigantic chestnut trees at the farthest 
corner of the orchard, which bore the names 

of three generations carved upon their bark, were 
beginning to scatter their nuts about that time, 
and there were frequent contests between the 
squirrels and children over the harvest. Finally 
the last apples and nuts were gathered and 
stored, and the herd of obese, white swine were 
turned in, under the naked boughs, to pick up the 
gnarly remnants and destroy the worms. 

Ah! a fine old place it was! But, after all, will 
not the children of the West remember just as 
fondly, by and by, the thrifty trees of California, 
and the laden young boughs whose treasures 
they could reach, above the wihd-swept sands 
along the margins of the Columbia and Snake? 


Spokane, Wash. E. BARNARD FOOTE, 
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THE SHIPYARDS'AT SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


WHALEBACK AND ITS BIRTHPLACE. 


The two pictures on this page, representing the 
launching of a whaleback and the great ship- 
yards at Superior, will prove instructive to those 
who have never seen one of these strange looking 
vessels, confidently expected to revolutionize lake 
and ocean traflic the world over. Another 
launching occurred at the same time of that 
shown in the cut—the Washburn, of likesize and 
construction. 

Says the Superior Telegram: ‘Last December 
the ore from which the steel ship-plate was made 
which entered into the construction of the steam- 
ers Pillsbury and Washburn was 400 feet under 





carrying capasity of 3,6)) ty13up)a sixt3aa fa; 
of water, which draught is supposed to be stand- 
ard when a vessel’s carrying capacity is given. 
Their carrying capacity upon fifteen feet of 
water is 3,200 tons.”’ 
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CARE OF THE EYES,— Never rub your eyes, nor 
allow your children to do so from their cradles. 
Veils are bad for the sight, especially those 
spotted or covered with a pattern; so eschew 
veils when you can, or wear the softest, clearest 
net when obliged todo so. Never read in bed or 
when lying onthe sofa. Sit with your back to 


the light when engaged in reading or working. 
The north or eastern daylight is preferable. 
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Glass Type 


l'rench newspapers are testing a type made of | 


malleable glass by a new process. These new types 
are said to be more serviceable than those made 
Lu Patric is now printed entirely from 
glass type. Malleable glass is the philosopher’s 
stone for which chemists have long been seeking. 


of metal. 


New Cure for Jagism. 

A German doctor has started a theory that most 
drunkards can be cured by a very simple and 
pleasant course of treatment, namely, by eating 
apples at every meal. Apples, Dr. Tupplet main- 
tains, if eaten in large quantities, possess proper- 
ties which entirely do away with the craving that 
all confirmed drunkards have for drink. The doc- 
tor says that in many bad cases which have come 
under his notice he has been able to effect a cure. 


The Compass Plant. 

On the Western prairie is found what is called 
the compass plant, which is of great value to 
travelers. The long leaves at the base of its 
stem are placed, not flat, as in plants generally, 
but in a vertical position, and present their 
edges north and south. The peculiar propensity 
of the plant is attributed to the fact that both 
surfaces of its leaves display an equal receptivity 
for light (whereas the upper surfaces of the 
leaves of most plants are more sensitive to light 
than the lower); the leaves thus assume a ver- 
tical position, and point north and south. Trav- 
elers on dark nights are said to feel the edges of 
the leaves to ascertain the point of the compass. 

Insect Destroyers. 

\mong the most important of the insect de- 
stroyers are the beautiful steel blue beetles, 
Orcus chalybeaus and Orcus australasi::. These 
feed on the red scale and also or the pernicious 
scale. .\nother very useful species is the orange- 
yellow and black spotted lady bird, leis con- 
formis, which preys unceasingly on the woolly 
aphis. fall the friendly insects none are more 
useful than the true Coccinellids or true lady 
birds. Their voracity in the early or larval 
stages is really astonishing, each insect devour- 
ing ah enormous number of young scales before 
maturing. The ferocity with which they attack 
the inseet on which they feed is characteristic of 
the whole group, and curiously enough the 
smaller species of the family are perhaps even 
more fierce than their larger brethren. These 
latter ones belong to the genus Scymnus, which 
means a lion’s whelp, and they will merit such a 
name, for their young in proportion to their size 
the most 


are a8 sanguinary and ferocious as 


savage beasts of prey.—IJrrigation Aye. 


Navigating the Air. 
Julian St. Botolphe, who writes in the North 
; Review in regard to navigating the air, 
says: “If, then, a great weight should press for 
Only an instant against a small resistance—as 
that of air—it would for that instant be sus- 
tained. Hence it is only necessary for the 
weight to move fast enough horizontally to rest 
for only an instant upon any given mass of air, in 
order to be sustained. As it moved from mass 
to mass it would not have time to fall through 
any one of them. The principle is strikingly il- 


Liieriecan 


lustrated by Mr. Lang, of the Smithsonian Iusti- 
tution, by comparing such a mass to a skater 





moving rapidly over the ice. The briefest pause 
or diminution in his speed, and his support would 
instantly yield; but it is only necessary for him 
to move fast enough for him to glide over a film 
as thin as tissue paper. Here, then, is the prob- 
lem of aerial navigation theoretically solved. 
Given, a mass of any size and weight, spread 
literally so as to rest upon a sufticiently large 
mass of air, and moving with sullicient speed 
horizontally, and your flying-machine, so long 
dreamed of, and soardently sought, is achieved ! 
Such is, or is to be, |’rofessor L.ang’s Aeroplane, 
the realization of the magic carpet of the ‘*Ara- 
May fortune and his happy genius 


bring speedy success! 


bian Nights.” 


To Keep Iron Pipes from Rusting. 

\ simple and economical way of tarring sheet 
iron pipes, to keep them from rusting, is as fol- 
lows: The sections as made should be coated 
with a coal tar and then filled with light wood 
shavings, and the latter set on fire. It is de- 
clared that the effect of this treatment will be to 
render the iron practically proof against rust for 
an indefinite period, rendering future painting 
unnecessary. In proof of this assertion, the 
writer cites the example of a chimney of sheet 
iron erected in 1866, and which, through being 
treated as he describes, isas bright and sound 
to-day as when erected, though it has never had 
a brushful of paint applied to it since. It is sug- 
gested that by strongly heating the iron after 
the tar is laid on the outside, the latter is liter- 
ally burned into the metal, closing the pores and 
rendering it-rust proof in afar more complete 
manner than if the tar itself was first made hot 
and applied to cold iron, according to the usual 
practice. It is important, of course, that the 
iron should not be made too hot, or kept too 
hot for too long a time, lest the tar should be 
burned off. Hence the direction for the use of 
light shavings instead of any other means of 
heating. 


Life Among Birds. 

The distinguished German biologist, Weis- 
mann, has pointed out that there is less exact 
knowledge on this subject than might be ex- 
pected, considering how many in number are the 
ornithologists and the ornithological societies. 
Small singing birds live from eight to eighteen 
years. Ravens have lived for almost one hun- 
dred years in captivity, and parrots longer than 
that. 

Fowls live from ten to twenty years. The wild 
goose lives upward of one hundred years, and 
swans are said to have attained the age of 300. 
The long life of birds has been interpreted as 
compensation for their feeble fertility and for 
the great mortality of their young. 

From the small island of St. Kilda, off Scot- 
land, twenty thousand young gannets and an 
immense number of eggs are annually collected; 
and although this bird lays only one egg per 
annum, and is four years in attaining maturity, 
its numbers do not diminish. Obviously, as 
Weismann observes, such birds must reach a 
great age, or they would long ago have been ex- 
terminated. 


The Food of the Coming Man. 

Prof. W. ©. Atwater, the chemist, in an in- 
structive article in the Forwn points out the 
curious fact that, in the extraordinary applica- 
tions of science to practical problems in recent 
years, one of the most important fundamental 
problems has been strangely overlooked, viz., 
the scientific study of food. The coming man 
will avoid four mistakes that are now largely 
made: (1) he will not buy as expensive kinds of 
food as are now generally bought, because some 
of the least expensive foods are the most nutri- 
tiveand palatable; (2) with further scientific in- 
formation the coming man will value foods in 





proportion to their nutritive qualities; (3) if 
goods are bought and eaten with reference to 
their nutritive qualities, and not to mere fashion 
or habit, it would require a much less quantiity 
to keep a man in his best working condition than 
is now generally consumed; (4) there will be a 
revolution wrought in the present way of cook- 
ing, which is both wasteful and primitive and 
far behind our advancement in almost every 
other art. 

Professor Atwater gives the results of practical 
studies in diets made to show these conclusions. 
And he asks: “Has man yet reached his highest 
development? The poorer classes of people— 
and few of us realize how numerous they are— 
the world over are scantily nourished. The ma- 
jority of mankind live on a nutritive plane far 
below that with which we are familiar. We 
may hope for the best culture, not of the intel- 
lectual powers, but of the higher Christian 
graces in the minds and hearts of men, in pro- 
portion as the care of their bodies is provided 
for. Happily, with advance of knowledge comes 
the improvement of material conditions. May 
we not hope that the future development of our 
race will bring that provision for physical wants 
which is requisite for the best welfare of mind 
and soul?” 


Taking Fluid With Meals. 


A great deal of misapprehension is often found 
to exist in the popular mind in regard to matters 
of eating and drinking. The cause of this to 
some extent is to be traced to the old-time say- 
ings which have come down to us in the form of 
a concentrated infusion of somebody’s opinion 
upon a subject of which he or she was wofully 
ignorant. One of these misapprehensions to 
which we may refer is as to the injuriousness of 
taking fluid with meals. One frequently hears 
it laid down as a maxim that “it is bad to 
drink with your meals; it dilutes the gastric 
juice.”” By way of explanation we may remark 
that “it implies that the fluid taken is harmful.” 
Whence this sagacious postulate originally came 
we cannot tell. It has quite the ring about it of 
an inconsequent deduction formed by a person 
whose presumption of knowledge was only ex- 
ceeded by a lamentable ignorance of the subject. 
Medical men often find much difficulty in dealing 
with these museum specimens of antiquated 
science, for even educated persons are disposed 
to cling to the absurdities of their youth. Upon 
this matter Mr. Hutchinson remarks in the last 
number of his archives: ‘‘I observe with pleasure 
that the verdict of general experience and com- 
mon sense has been confirmed by scientific ex- 
periment in the matter of taking fluid with 
meals.” Dr. Tev. O. Stratievsky, of St. Peters- 
burg, after elaborate trials, has found that fluids 
materially assist the assimilation of proteids, 
and announces the following conclusion, which 
it is to be hoped no further experiments will con- 
trovert: “On the whole, the widely spread 
custom of taking fluids during or just before 
one’s meals proves to be rational and fully justi- 
fied on strict scientific grounds. To take fluids 
with the meals is almost as important an adjunct 
to digestion as is the mastication of solid food 
preparatory to swallowing it.” It is obvious, 
however, that there is a limit to the amount of 
fluid one can swallow with impunity—not to 
speak of comfort—just as much with meals as at 
other times. It would be dangerous to create a 
general impression that fluid is good with food 
irrespective of quantity. It is, moreover, a well- 
ascertained clinical fact that an excess of cum- 
prandial fluid does retard digestion in certain 
people, and gives rise to discomfort in most. A 
little attention to one’s sensation in such matters 
will far better fix the desirable limit than all 
the “data” in the world.— Medical Press and 
Circular. 
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MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS, YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


The best route to take in visiting the Yellow- 
stone Park is to enter it by way of Mammoth 
Hot Springs, called by Professor Hayden, White 
Mountain Springs. This latter nomenclature is 
quite as appropriate as the former, inasmuch as 
the heated waters that have gurgled up from 
their subterranean sources for untold centuries, 
have formed a vast hill of white calcareous de- 
posit, which viewed from a distance looks like a 
snowy mountain. ‘‘As you approach it,” says 
J. C. Fennel in the Californian, ‘tyou observe 
that it is terraced, each terrace being orna- 
mented with beautiful projections, like fluted 
columns of nature’s molding, but it is not until 
you reach it that you realize the marvelous cun- 
ning of the architect’s skill, and the multitudi- 
nous shapes which the water-deposited forma- 
tions have assumed. The area occupied by these 
deposits is three square miles, on 170 acres of 
which the present thermal springs are found. 
The two masses of deposit that they are still 
occupied in building up, are arranged in four 
principal terraces, which, with their minor sub- 








to that of its childlike compeer in New Zealand, 
which is feebler in expression of nature’s efforts, 
in wealth of variety, magnificence of aspect, and 
diversity of effect on the feelings of the observer. 
For here nature has introduced the horrible and 
terrible into her great spectacular production. 

“There are other hot springs in the Park, 
scattered almost over the whole region and es- 
timated to number from five thousand to ten 
thousand, besides innumerable white-robed 
basins, the sepulchres and silent monuments tes- 
tifying to the existence and activity of others 
long ago dead. But we have seen those of the 
Mammoth group and have risen into ecstasies 
over their mineral representations of frozen 
cascades, scalloped basins adorned with deli- 
cate tracery in many colors, and their fretted 
terraces, arrayed in richest hues and softest 
tints.” 





a 


THE WONDER OF ALASKA. 


The Muir Glacier, which is the great wonder 
of Alaska, was doubtless discovered by Van- 
couver in 1874, but Prof. John Muir was the first 





Wright has found the motion at the center to bi 
as much as sixty-five fect a day, whereas that of 
the Alpine glacicrs is only thirty-three inches 
orso. As much as ninety fect a day has been 
found in the case of a Greenland glacier. The 
Muir glacicr has once extended much farther in- 
to the bay, and is now receding every year, while 
the sources of the ice supply are failing. 
ee 


THEY BELIEVE IN NORiH DAKOTA. 





One of the best evidences in favor of North 
Dakota and its future as the State for homes for 
those who love to cultivate the svil, is found in 


the fact that has been made patent for a yoar 
past—that those who have been there for the 


past eightand ten years are now buying parcels 
of land that lie adjoining or near to the claims 
which they acquired from the Government when 


they first settled there. 
with the German and Scandinavian clement, and 


This is especially so 


with the Polanders, who form a large portion ef 
the settlers in the Red River, the Sheyenne and 
James River valleys. Their families have in 
creased and their suns have now become and am 














MINERVA TERRACE, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 


divisions, form aseries of fourteen consecutive 
receding elevations. The lower mass is fringed 
along its front with basins, urns, and other beau- 
tifully shaped receptacles formed by the de- 
posited lime, sulphur, alumina and magnesia, 
which the water holds in solution. The most 
beautiful of these springs, more than fifty of 
which have been tabulated and described, is the 
Cleopatra Spring, situated on the summit of a 
mass of deposit forty feet high. It flows into 
basins fringed with bright stalactites, thence 
down an incline into white, red and yellow basins, 
that form gorgeous pedestals to fabrics of won- 
derful tracery. The coloring displayed in some 
parts of the Mammoth Hot Springs is beyond 
imagination and beyond description. In the 
Pink Terraces the pavements and basin sides, 
painted in all shades of red, from bright scarlet 
and crimson to the most delicate rose tints inter- 
spersed with richest yellows and most brilliant 
greens, contrast gorgeously with the cerulean 
color of the blue transparent water which 
creates them. 

‘““We have now fairly entered this Northern 
Wonderland, as Professor Hayden justly called 
the region, a name given it in contradistinction 





to describe it. Muir Inlet, at the head of Gla- 
cier Bay, is the termination of this great ‘river 
of ice.’ The wall of blue ice is there a mile 
long and about 400 feet high. It is worn into 
towers, castles and caverns, and is continually 
discharging fragments from the size of a paving 
stone to that of Cologne cathedral. These fall- 
ing into the sea cast up the spray for hundreds 
of feet into the air, and send forth waves which 
dash upon the shores and echo like thunder 
among the mountains. The Muir Glacier is 
really a sea of ice, with numerous branches in 
the valley, any one of which is as large as the 
Gomer, or Aletsch Glacier of Switzerland. 

It is, according toS. P. Baldwin, a recent visi- 
tor, as large asall the Alpine glaciers in one, 
being 1,200 square miles in area. The ice is 
1,000 feet thick at the mouth in Muir Inlet, and 
the glacier is estimated to comprise as much 
water as Lake Erie. It discharges 77,000,000,000 
cubic feet of ice as icebergs, and 175,000,000,000 
feet of water by melting every year. The center 
of the glacier, where the motion is quickest, is 
so rough and broken into crevasses that it is 
considered impassable. The castern half, how- 
ever, can be traveled as far asthe neve. Prof, 





becoming of age, and vacant tracts near to the 


parents’ homesteads are being bought for this 
purpose, thus proving that these hardy settlers 
are not dissatisfied with the prospeet nor have 
their hopes in the future diminished. The 
vacant lands, now selling at a comparatively low 
price, will in the near future be thus all bought 
up and no better opportunity than the present 
has ever before, or will be again offered for in- 
dustrious young farmers to acquire homes at 
low prices. Lands in all the three valleys re- 
ferred to can now be bought at much lower rates 
than will be asked for them a year hence. 
a -© @ ¢—____—_ 


BABY CARRIAGES FOR INDIANS.—A story is 
told of an old Indian near here who bought each 
of his three unmarried daughters, all of whom 
live at home, a sewing machine. Spring ‘“‘sew- 
ing” has commenced on the reservation with a 
vengeance. The other day we noticed a squaw 
on the streets with a fine new baby carriage in 
which was her infant crying lustily for release 
from its strange surroundings. The mother did 
not know how to propel the carriage and during 
the day upset it twice, spilling the rebellious oc- 
cupant each time.—Z+hoa ( Wash.) Globe, 
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RED LODGE, MONTANA. 


A New Coal Mining and Mercantile Town 
on the Eastern Side of the Rockies. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 

After the Northern Pacific had built its line 
up the Yellowstone Valley, and on across the 
Rockies to the Pacific slope there was muc] 
searching for coal along the flanks of the moun- 
tains. The road needed fuel for its locomotives 
and the growing ore-smelting industries of Mon- 
tana required both coal and coke. The first 
mines extensively worked were those near 


Bozeman, in the Belt Mountains. These were ex- 
plored and opened before the track was built and 
their location immediately on the line of the 
attention of 
the coal 


road secured for them the earliest 
the railway officials. The quality of 
proved to be good, but the veins were unreliable, 


most of them being pockets or broken seams, On 


RED I 


Range, near 


slopes of the Belt 
and also near Cinnabar, a very fair 


the eastern 
livingston, 
grade of coking coal was discovered and is now 
important coke industries. This 
was not, however, a very satisfactory locomotive 
fuel and a good deal of money was spent in ex- 
ploring in the hope that a deposit would be dis- 
covered near enough to the main line to be 
reached by a short spur and of a quality strong 
enough in carbon to give adequate power to haul 
heavy freight trains. This quest was not success- 
ful, but Montana men who knew the country 
along the eastern spurs of the mountains that 
sentinel! the National Park and south of the great 
Crow Reservation, constantly assured the railway 
officials that in that region there were out- 
croppings of good, solid black coal that promised 
good results in quality and quantity. The first 
discovery was made by ‘*Yankee Jim,” a pioneer 
of the Yellowstone c»untry, and on his represen- 
tations Walter Cooper, of Bozeman, and Sam 
Ward of Helena took hold of the work of open- 
ing up the seams. They interested J. L. Piatt, 
of lowa, in the enterprise and H. C. Davis, of the 


basis of 


the 
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Northern Pacific, aman who keeps a keen eye 
open for new developments all over the North- 
west. The discovery was brought to the at- 
tention of Henry Villard, T. F. Oakes and other 
Northern Pacific directors. The seams were 
opened up so far as to show their width and the 
character of the coal. The objection to develop- 
ing the mines as a business enterprise was their 
distance from the railroad. They lay about fifty 
miles south of Billings and could only be reached 
building a branch railroad of nearly that 
length. The great need of the railroad company 
for good fuel for its work in Montana was a con- 
sideration that finally overcame this objection 
and arrangements were made to build the re- 
quired branch and work the mines. It was found 
that the route from the Yellowstone was the 
most favorable for railway building that could 
well be imagined, running up a broad, open val- 
ley, with very light work and with an almost 
uniform ascent of sixty feet to the mile. The 
heavy coal trains, once started, would run down 
by gravity, with only enough steam power to 


by 





down gradually from the face of a high bluff so 
that they are worked at the least possible ex- 
pense. The coal cars are drawn by mules from 
the various entries in the mines to the main 
slope where they are made up in trains and 
hauled out by a cable. They are then run on an 
even grade into the sorting house which stands 
on the steep edge of the bluff, and here the big 
solid blocks are dumped at once into the rail- 
road cars on the sidings below, while the smaller 
coal is screened into nut and pea sizes and the 
refuse thrown into the creek. There is probably 
no coal mine in the world where a better result 
is obtained in the way of labor-saving, economical 
handling of the output. In quality the Red 
Lodge coal is about half way between the best 
bituminous coal of Ohio and the common lignite 
of Eastern Montana, which crops out of the bluffs 
along the Yellowstone. It contains more bitu- 
men, however, that the Ohio coal and some 
trouble was experienced at first on this account 
in burning it in locomotives. The sparks thrown 
out from the smoke stacks would carry blazing 
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steady them, and as they would return light the 
up-hill pull back to the mines would not be 
serious. 

In 1888 the road was built, leaving the main 
line at Laurel, seventeen miles west of Billings, 
crossing the Yellowstone and running first up 
Clarke’s Fork and thea up its tributary, Rocky 
Fork, to the foot of the Bear’s Paw Mountains, 
a bold projecting spur of the easternmost range 
of the Rockies. The town of Red Lodge came 
into instant existence as soon as the terminus of 
the road was selected and the grading begun. 
Hundreds of people rushed in and built log huts 
without waiting to inquire who owned the land 
on which they squatted. Merchants followed, a 
bink was opened, a newspaper called the Picket 
was established and in a few weeks’ time there 
was an active town of nearly a thousand people 
on the swift, brawling waters of the Rocky Fork, 
near the face of the bluff where the coal had been 
found. 

The coal deposits were found to be remarkable 
in several respects. In the first place the seams 
are from five to fourteen feet thick. They slope 
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bitumen, which would burn for a few seconds 
after falling on the ground, and where they fell 
on dry ties and bridge timber they would some- 
times set the wood on fire. A remedy was soon 
found for this trouble by conducting a small jet 
of steam by a pipe iato the smoke stack near the 
top, which extinguished the sparks before they 
were thrown out. The Red Lodge coal is now 
the locomotive fuel on the Montana divisions of 
the Northern Pacific east of Helena. West of 
that city the coal from the mines at Roslyn, io 
Washington, is used. Read Lodge coal is mar- 
kated for domestic fuel in all the Montana towas 
on the N. P., from Missoula to Glendive, and in 
Dakotaas far as Mandan. It makes a very hot 
fire in stoves and grates and has much better 
staying qualities than lignite. Technically it is 
classed as a semi-bituminous. In early days in 
Montana everybody burned wood, and to make 
the change to coal isa gradual educating process. 
The Red Lodge coal is constantly making its way 
into public favor and as population increases and 
people learn that it is cheaper and more con- 
venient to burn this fuel than the pine and 
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cottonwood of the country the demand for it will 
steadily increase. Its competitors are the Sand 
Coulee coal from near Great Falls, which comes 
into Helena and Butte, and the Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, coal, which the Union Pacific brings 
up to Anaconda and Butte. An effort was 
recently made to introduce the Canadian coal 
from Lethbridge into the Montana markets and 
to this end a railroad was built from the Leth- 
bridge mines to Great Falls, but the scheme was 
an ill-advised one, for two reasons; first, the coal 
is no better than that of either Red Lodge or 
Sand Coulee; and second, there is a tariff of 
seventy-five cents a ton on it. In fact, the Cana- 
dian coal does not compare at all well with that 
of Red Lodge for making steam. 

There are six distinct seams of coal cropping 
out on the side of the bluff at Red Lodge and 
separated from each other by a space of one or 
two hundred yards. The biggest seam is four- 
teen feet across and ten feet of it is clean, good 
coal. This is called number four. The vein now 
worked is number six and carries five and a half 
feet of coal. All the seams pitch at an angle of 
twenty-one degrees, and the slope cuts all of 
them. There is coal enough in sight in this re- 
markable formation to supply a million people 
for centuries. As the workings get deeper down 
the coal improves in quality and solidity. With 
the present development 1,500 tons can be taken 
out in a day of ten hours, and in sixty days’ time 
preparations could be made to increase the out- 
put to 2,500 tons. These facts show that here at 
Red Lodge is the great permanent coal-producing 
center of the Northern Rockies, capable of sup- 
plying all possible future demands upon it and 
sure at all times to command the principal mar- 
kets of a thousand miles of country. 

The Red Lodge miners are principally Finns, 
who came from the much older mining camp of 
Rock Springs, in Wyoming. Among them isa 
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sprinkling of Welshmen and Cornishmen and a 
few Americans. The price paid for mining is 
ninety cents per ton and a skilled miner with his 
helper will take out ten tons a day. The men 
are an orderly and intelligent class and there 
have been no labor troubles of too serious a 
nature to be settled by the tact, kindness and 
good sense of the manager. Some of the men 
live with their families in neat and comfortable 
houses built by the coal company and others live 
in little log cottagesof theirown. They support 
churches and are eager to secure for their chil- 
dren as good an education as the graded public 
school of the town affords. The troops of rosy- 
cheeked little ones that flock to the school every 
morning leave no room for doubtas to the health- 
fulness of this mountain climate. 

The Rocky Fork Coal Company of Montana is 
the corporation owning these mines. Its presi- 
dent is C. A. Spofford, and its secretary is 
Edward |'ads. The financial office of the com- 
pany is in the Mills Building, on Broad Street, 
New York, and its affairs are in the hands of 
Henry Villard, as trustee. Among the large 
stockholders is Ex-Gov. S. T. Hauser, of Helena, 
Montana. The general manager at Red Lodge 
is J. M. Fox, formerly of the Oregon Improve- 
ment Company, and its superintendent is Wm. 
O'Connor. 

THE TOWN OF RED LODGE. 

Red Lodge has one of the handsomest locations 

of any town in Montana. It lies ina green sunny 
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valley, through which the Rocky Fork tumbles 
over its bed of boulders between its fringes of 
cottonwood groves. The Bear’s Paw Mountains 
bound the near horizon on the south and the 
southwest with their massive buttresses of rocks 
and pines. Grassy plains, thickly strewn with 
golden, purple and pink flowers, stretch away 
from the mountains to the Yellowstone, afford- 
ing free pasturage for herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep. Nowhere in Montana is the rich flora 
of the State seen to better advantage than on 
these high, rolling, breezy plains and along the 
courses of the streams. The wild tiger lily and 
the scarlet Indian paint brush seek the cool dellis 
by the waterside, where the wild syringa bushes 
also bloom and where wild roses form thickets of 
many acres in extent. The purple lu:ins, the 
dwarf sunflowers and agreat army of minor com- 
posites love the free sunlight, and so does that 
charming and peculiar flower, the bitter-root, 
which grows close to the ground on barren 
places and resembles the pink japorica. A patch 
ol gravelly and stony plain, thickly strewn with 
these delicate, waxy and perfumed blooms, is a 
sight of rare beauty. Another lovely flower of 
this region is the blue bell, which is exactly like 
the blue bells I have picked on the sl»pes of the 
Swiss Alps. As to the lupin family and the 
family of the sunflower and their smaller cousins, 
they are so numerous that they convert miles of 
slopes and level expanses into gorgeous c»lor 
effects. Imagine, if you can, the summer loveli- 
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along the valleys of Ktocky Fork and 











| the neighboring valley of Clarke’s Fork, 
which is only twelve miles from Ned 
, Lodge. Thus farming will be added to 
{the present resources of Kted Lodge. 
‘The plains between the streams form 
an excellent sheep country and the wool 
i productis constantly increasing. Cattle 
raising is an older industry than sheep 
and is steadily on the gain. 
i South of Red Lodge and about ninety 
miles distant isa fine region abused 
with the bad name of the Stinking- 
water Country. It produces wool, cattle 
and horses and Ited Lodge is its nearest 
railroad point. Mines of gold and sil- 
ver have been discovered lately at the 
head of the creek which gives the re- 
gion its name and there has been a 
considerable movement during the past 
year of prospectors and miners into that 
; section and also to the Wood liver 
e imines some sixty miles further south. 
ited Lodge profits as an outfitting point 
for these new mines and sends goods to 
them to supply the needs of their people. 
I had heard more or less during the 
past two or three years of asphalt 
springs in Wyoming, but I did not know 
until my present visit to Ned Lodge that 
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ness of this free, wide open country where no 
fences mar the face of the ‘!andscape, where 
every prospect is an outlook over a vast flower 
garden, where stately mountains suggest mystery 
and aspiration and where a vivid blue heaven 
bends over all. 

Between Red Lodge and the Yellowstone Val- 
ley lies the Crow Indian Reservation, here about 
thirty miles wide. It stretches along the river 
for two hundred miles. Happily for the future 
of the town the Crows have signed a treaty to 
cede all of the western part of their domain to 
the Government and this part will soon be open 
to settlement. The ceded portion begins about 
ter miles east of Billings and reaches to the 
present western boundary of the reservation at 
Boulder Creek, near the town of Big Timber. It 
is much the finest part of the Crow estate, for 
the reason that it is traversed by numerous 





streams heading in the mountains and flowing to | 


the Yellowstone. Along the valleys of these 
streams are fertile bottoms that can be irrigated 
effectively by small, inexpensive local ditches, 
which the settlers themselves can construct. A 
great deal of the land will be occupied by farmers 
as soon as the Government gives the word that 
it is open to settlement, and the plains and hills 
between the valleys will be used for pas\urage 
by sheep men and cattle men. The new popula- 
tion that will come in will greatly add to the 
In a year or two there will 
be continuous belts of settlement along the Kocky 
Fork and the Clarke’s Fork all the way from the 
mountains to the Yellowstone. 

An irrigating ditch has been taken out of the 
ltiocky Fork three miles above lted Lodge and 
so rapid is the fall of the stream that when the 
ditch reaches the town it has gained an eleva- 
tion of 200 feet and has accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible feat of getting up on the bench 
above the coal mines. Here its waters are car- 
ried over several sections of land which will be 
cultivated next year. It is pretty cold of nights 
at this elevation of nearly six thousand feet 
above the sea, but small grains thrive and heavy 
crops of hay are raised, while potatoes and other 
roots do remarkably well. (ther irrigating 
projects will come speedily into life as soon as 
the reservation is open, and it will not be long 
before there will be solid belts of settlement 


trade of Led Lodge 


such springs are found in Montana near 
the head of the Stillwater River, which 
flows into the Yellowstone about forty 
miles above Billings. Two of the prospectors and 
owners of claims in this new asphalt belt are 
T. C. toss and J. L. McNally, of Ked Lodge. 
They inform me that the asphalt sepes out from 
six springs at the foot of the mountains twenty 
miles west of ted Lodge. There appear to be 
great quantities of it in the ground and much of 
it has run out on the surface and hardened. In 
cold weather this surface deposit can be chopped 
out in chunks with an axe, but in warm weather 
it gets sticky. Samples have been assayed in 
New York and the reports are said to place it 
ahead of Trinidad asphalt for purity. The 
ground has been located by prospectors in twenty 
acre claims under the placer mining laws. The 
discovery is well worth the attention of capital- 
ists. If this asphalt is really as good as that im- 
ported from the West Indies there must be 
money in mining it to supply the demand for 
paving purposes in Western cities. The develop- 
mentof the deposit would be of immediate ad- 
vantage to the trade of Red Lodge, which would 
be the nearest railroad point to the asphalt field. 
The Cooke City silver mines are about forty- 








five miles distant from Ned Lodge by a practic- 
able route and there is a project on foot to con- 
nect them with this point by a wagon road. At 
present the only outlet from Cooke is through 
the National Park to Cinnabar, the end of the 
Park branch of the Northern Pacific, a haul of 
sixty miles. A survey has been made and the 
engineer’s report shows that a good road with 
favorable vrades, over which a six horse team 
could haul 40,000 pounds, is practicable. The 
road can be built at moderate expense. Ores 
would be hauled down from the mines over such 
a road and a good deal of trade would come to 
Red Lodge. Another argument in favor of the 
road is that it would open a new route for tour- 
rists loand from the lark. A survey was made 
some years ago by the Northern Pacific for the 
extension of the Rocky Fork Branch from led 
Lodge to Cooke, but the route was found to be 
very expensive on account of the tunnels and 
rock work in the canyon through which the 
stream flows above Ked Lodge. There is no 
likelihood of the extension of the road in that 
direction, but the mining developments in 
Wyoming may lead to its extension to the 
Stinkingwater Country when the next era of 
railway building opens. 

The town-site of Red Lodge is owned by the 
Rocky Fork Town and Electric Company, which 
is also the proprietor of the town-site of Laurel, 
in the Yellowstone Valley, where the Rocky 
Fork branch joins the main line of the Northern 
Pacific. The officers of this corporation are: 
J. M. Fox, president; Walter Cooper, vice 
president and C. A. McMaster, secretary and 
treasurer. The company has cleared up all dis- 
putes as to original ownership of all parts of the 
ted Lodge town property and is now showing a 
good deal of energy and judgment in making 
permanent improvements and pushing the place 
ahead. A handsome three-story brick hotel is 
now being erected. Mr. Fox has accepted my 
suggestion of a name, and the hotel is to be 
called ‘*The Spofford,” in honor of my old friend 
Charles A. Spofford, of New York, president of 
the Rocky Fork Coal Company. 

The original settlers in Red Lodge made haste 
to erect primitive shelters of cottonwood logs 
cut from trees growing along the river and many 
of these still suffice as dwellings. People were 
slow about putting up good buildings, waiting 
until the permanent prosperity of the camp 
should be assured and all controversies over 
squatter rights should be settled. Now that it 
is determined that Ned Lodge possesses one of 
the greatest coal mines in the world and that 
valid title can be had to building lots, the march 
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of improvement has begun in earnest. 


ber of 


pretty dwellings have lately been built 
not be long before brick business 


structures 


and it will 
blocks will supersede the 
erected for trade when the place wus new. There 
good opportunities for the investment of 
buildings. A dozen or twenty 
brick stores would find tenants at once at a very 
good percentage on the investment in the way of 
rentals. A building association will no doubt 
soon be formed to put 


are 
capital in such 


up houses for sale on 
monthly installment payments. 

Looking over the whole field it is easy to see 
that Red Lodge has excellent prospects for a 
steady growth. The pay roll of the coal com- 
pany runs now from $25,000 to $30,000 a month 
and is going to increase with the growing de- 
The country from which the 
town draws trade by reason of its being the near- 
est railroad point, contains great pasture ranges, 
mines of gold, silver and asphalt and springs of 
petroleum. Much of it has been practically 
fenced in by Indian ownership from any occu- 
pancy or improvement by white men. Now the 
fence is thrown down by Congress by virtue of 


mand for the coal. 





A num-: 


hastily ; 





»a treaty with the Crows and fine agricultural 
valleys and extensive stock ranges will be occu- 
pied by an enterprising population, eager to 
make the most out of the resources of the country. 
Red Lodge, instead of being a remote outpost 
thrown out beyond a belt of Indian savagery and 
existing solely on its coal mines, will soon become 
an important center of trade supported by diver- 
sified industries. It will unquestionably be 
made the county seat of a new county at no dis- 
tant day, for its interests are already too im- 
portant for its citizens to be required, when they 
want the process of courts and the operations of 
county government, to travel a distance of nearly 
150 miles to reach the seat of justice at 
Livingston. 


RED LODGE BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


The business interests of Red Lodge are in 
the hands of efficient firms, each of whom is 
thoroughly alive to the needs of a growing and 
progressive Western town with plenty of re- 
sources back of it which must be developed to 
inure to the benefit of the community. Ordi- 
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narily the term “business men” is applied to 
mercantile firms. In this case it goes farther 
and includes all the interests upon which the 
town depends for its prosperity. These are 
chiefly the immense coal fields that contain a 
deposit of coal sufficient to supply the whole 
State of Montana for the next 500 years; min- 
eral deposits as rich as any in Montana, when- 
ever capital and labor are brought to bear on 
them, as has been done at Butte and other places; 
the finest agricultural region in the State of 
Montana—the new ceded Crow Reservation, that 
comes up to within a mile of the town of Red 
Lodge, and that is to be thrown open to settle- 
ment before the close of the year 1892; watered 
by the Rocky Fork River, presenting advantages 
superior to any other agricultural region in Mon- 
tana; a timber supply entirely adequate to the 
demands of a locality fifty times as populous as 
Red Lodge, and last, but by no means the least— 
the stock raising industry, in which nearly every 
one in the country can be said to be either 
directly or indirectly interested. These are 
only a few of the resources that Red Lodge has 
to depend upon for further growth and prosper- 
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ity, and are mentioned here only because they 
are the most important. 

There is not a prettier or more healthily 
located town in the West, and the surroundings 
are picturesque toa degree that defies descrip- 
tion. The visitor to Red Lodge will find every 
business man in the town interested quite as 
much in the surrounding region as in his own 
particular business, and in that he will at once 
discover the vast difference between the mer- 
chant in the small Western town and the mer- 
chant in the small Eastern town. The latter 
depending, generally, on his limited business to 
carry him on to such wealth and position as will 
satisfy his narrow ambitions, while the former 
considers his future so closely linked with the 
State at large that the development of the former 
means success for himself. In the mercantile 
field each branch of business is represented at 
Red Lodge by an active, energetic firm or in- 
dividual, and in matters in which the welfare of 
the town or community is at stake they usually 
act as one man. 

To particularize the more prominent of the 
business houses will give the reader, perhaps, a 








better idea of the place and the scope of the 
business than could be done in any other way. 
THE I X L CLOTHING & SHOE Co.—Opened 
for business in Red Lodge in the spring of 1889 
in asmall building on Main Street, and in the 
fall of the same year the trade of the company 
was increasing to such an extent that they re- 
moved to larger quarters. In 1890 the firm ex- 
tended its business and started a branch in 
Castle, with great success. In 1891 the head- 
quarters again began to be crowded, when a 
building was erected to accommogate the in- 
creasing trade. The I X L Clothing & Shoe 
Company’s trade extends over 200 miles south in 
to Wyoming. It does a big mail order busi- 
ness and is one of the solid business houses in 
Red Lodge. Mr. A. Freiman, the resident man- 
ager, is known as an enterprising merchant, full 
of energy and push and is a good advertiser, not 
only of his own business but of the town and 
county as well. With the completion of the 
wagon road from Red Lodge to Cooke City the 
I X L in company with the other business 
‘houses of Red Lodge, will move on that pros- 








perous mining town and capture their share of 
its business. 

J. H. CONRAD & Co.—The name Conrad is so 
closely connected with the development of Mon- 
tana, that when one sees it on a business house 
it is like meeting an old, familiar face. The 
Conrad brothers are typical Western men and 
have done a great deal for the State of their 
adoption. They have operated principally at 
Billings, Red Lodge, Fort Benton, and lately at 
the new town of Kalispell in the newly opened 
Flathead Country. They have been uniformly 
successful in all their operations, both mercan- 
tile and otherwise. The Red Lodge business 
consists of a large general store and a private 
banking house, the latter in charge of Mr. L. R. 
Hunter. The volume of banking business done 
is about $500,000 per month. Both branches of 
business were started in 1889. The bank does a 
general banking business, has correspondents in 
both New York and Chicago, and issues drafts 
on foreign cities. The proprietors of the bank 
are J. H. Conrad, S. C. Hunter and L. R. Hunter. 
The proprietors of the mercantile house are 
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|. H. Conrad and Sam’! C. Hunter, and the ter- 
ritory covered reaches from Laurel, Montana, to 
ort Washkie, Wyoming, and from Sun Light 
Basin, Wyoming, on the west, to ltosebud, Mon- 
tana, on the east. The lines of goods carried in- 
clude everything required in a general store in 
that new country and is entirely adequate in 
volume to correspond with the population and 


territory covered. 


YEGEN, TALMAGE & Co.—This firm started 
business in ted l.odge in December, ‘1, and 
carry a general wholesale and retail line of 
groceries, hardware and agricultural implements. 
The volume of business done is $50,000 per year 
and covers all the territory adjacent to lied 
|.odge which reaches into Wyoming. The mem- 
bers of the firm are Chris Yegen, of Billings, 
Peter Yegen and .J. W. Chapman, of Corbett, 
Wyoming, and W. A. Talmage, of Ned Lodge. 
The capital invested in the business at these 
several points is over $100,000, 





H. J. ARMSTRONG & Co.—The members of 
the firm are Walter A. Lewis and H. J. Arm 
strong. and the line of business followed is drugs 
and stationery, both wholesale and retail. They 
commenced business in February, 1889, and have 
one of the most attractive stores in Montana. 
Like the other business houses in lied Lodge, 
their business extends far into the country to the 
south and west of the town, where the goods are 
carried by stage and pack-train toa large popula- 
tion of miners and ranchmen. Messrs. Lewis 
and Armstrong are both young and energetic 
men and have interests in the country outside of 
their mercantile business. They are thoroughly 
alive to the interests of the country and are in 
the front rank in promoting any new enterprise 
that will lead to its permanent advancement. 


CHAS. C. BOWLEN.—The lumber business of 
ited Lodge is in the hands of the above named 
gentleman, who deals, both wholesale and retail, 
in Eastern and Western lumber, sash, doors, 
blinds, building papers and a general stock such 
as one would expect to find ina first-class lumber- 
yard. The size of the stock of goods carried is 
sufficient to meet the wants of the town and 











community and the 
trade reaches into 








Wyoming and to- ree 
ward Cooke City. 
Mr. Bowlen com- 
menced business in 
May, 1889, and has 
no opposition. In 
fact, with his stand- 
ing in the commu- 
nity it would be 
almost out of the 
question for an out- 
sider to get a foot- 
hold. Mr. Bowlen 
has identified him- 
self with other busi- 
ness interests that 
give hima large and 
valuable acquaint- 
ance in the country, 
and being a man of 





enterprise he has 
succeeded much be- 
yond the average. 


A. L. BaBcock 
HARDWARE Co.— 
This firm is the successor to Babcock & Miles and 
deals, both wholesale and retail, in hardware, ag- 
ricultural implements, mining machinery, guns, 
ammunition, paints, oils and glass. They com- 
menced operations in 188 and have built upa 
large and lucrative business in and around Red 
Lodge. Mr. Potter, the manager, is an active 
young man, very popular, both socially and per- 
sonally, and has many interests outside of his 
mercantile business that will some day yield him 
a handsome fortune. Mr. Potter isa young man 
who realizes the opportunities offered in Mon- 
tana and proposes to grasp at leasta few of them. 


THos. P. MCDONALD.—Mr. McDonald is the 
local agent of the Rocky Fork Town and Elec- 
tric Co., as appears from his advertisement else- 
where, and he has large cattle and land interests 
adjacent to Red Lodge. 


W. F. MEYER.—Mr. Meyer is a lawyer and 
real estate owner and agent who possesses a 
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large acquaintance throughout Montana, in the 
political affairs of which State he plays no small 
part. In his advertisement that appears else- 
where, he sets forth what he has to offer to 
investors. 
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NORTHWEST. 


Would they remember to welcome me back, 

Killdeer and curlew, companions? alack, 

And, oh, for a bed on the bunch-grass again! 

A glimpse of the greasewood, the sagebrush; and then 
The touch of the wind on the broken expanse 

Of uplands —Oh land of my early romance! 


Only the intimate lover. the close 

Seeker of beauty, who sought his repose 

And wearied his limbs in thy clearness of night 
And brightness of daytime, could*know thee aright; 
And one of thy valleys, a wight of thy ranges, 

A might of thy mountains, observer of changes, 

Of seasons, divisions of mutable life 

In all of thy phases—thy peace and thy strife. 


So had I learned thee and loved thee; I turn 
Once more to thy mountains and levels, I learn 
From absence thy volume; remembering still 
The love of my springtime; forboding no ill, 
Since first thought is truest and first love is best, 
Oh, nurseling of vigor —proud Land of the West! 

L. A. OSBORNE. 
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ONE HUNDRED HORSE POWER. 


The wife of a wealthy banker of Tacoma, 
Washinyton, tells, with some pride, an episode 
of her journey Westward thirty years ayo. She 
and her husband were making the trip by in- 
finitely slow stages in the swaying, canvas- 
topped prairie-schooner of that day. Each 
night they staked their horses out and camped 
and slept in or near their wagon. Early one 
morning she was seated on the tongue of the 
wagon, finishing her toilet by smoothing the 
lengths of a very abundant suit of fair hair; she 
had combed it as far as her reach allowed, and 
was taking a reef in the golden rope to get at the 
tangled ends, when she became disagreeably 


conscious of eyes fastened upon her and some _ 


presence near. Turning suddenly, she saw, a 
few feet off in the sage brush, a youny Indian 
buck in full war togyery, standing, with feet 
apart, vazing at her with greedy eyes; she at 
once called her husband’s attention to the staripy 
intruder. When the Indian perceived the 
white man, without moviny his eyes, he pointed 
to the bright-haired woman and in an interroga- 
tive gutteral yrunted: ‘‘Five horses?” 

Receiving no answer he said, more urgently: 
‘Ten horses?” 

Then: ‘Twenty horses?” 

Suddenly, realizing that the Indian was bid- 
diny for his wife, the white man shook his head 
in angry refusal. 

‘Thirty horses?” continued the Indian imper- 
turably, still staring at the hair as it was 
vathered hastily into a knot. 

‘Forty horses?” 

He believed, with the ward politician, that 
every man—and woman has a price. 

“Fifty horses?” 

The angry husband, not daring to enrayve the 
Indian too much in his own territory, hastily 
struck camp; but after yoiny a few miles, he dis- 
covered that they were followed by the Indian 
on a cayuse pony, and at his approach the first 
sound that they heard was: ‘‘Sixty horses?” 

During the day the bid gradually rose to: 
‘‘One hundred horses?” 

Turning at last violently on the Indian, with a 
flood of eloquence and siyvn languaye, he suc- 
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ceeded in driviny him back, and the little party 
in the prairie wayon breathed freer. In a few 
hours, however, they were startled to hear a 
thunder of hoofs behind, and turning, saw the 
Indian descending upon them, with apparently 
the whole of his hundred horses. Enrayed too 
much for further self-control, with the aid of the 
sign language of his revolver, the husband con- 
vineed the Indian that he would have none of 
him nor his horses and had the profound satis- 
faction of seeing the form of the dejected buck 
lost in the dust of his retreating herd. 


Alwrdeen, Wash., June 15, 1892. yr. B. We 
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THE LONG HAUL PAYS. 


When the sunition of ‘belnging logs long dis- 
tances by rail to be cut up in saw-mills once in 
the neighborhood of forests, but now in the midst 
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of civilization, many miles from the sources of 
supply, was first inaugurated, people thought it 
was absurd. Many predictions of ruin were 
made, and those who are now considered enter- 
prising, at that time were said to be crazy. 
Time has proven that there is no loss in drag- 
ging the log supplies long distances by rail, and 
the business is growing. Asarulc, the edgings, 
sawdust and other refuse pay the freight, and 
sometimes something more. The lumber can be 
cut to better advantage in mills that have been 
running for years than it could be in newer mills 
at points nearer the sources of supply. Low 
grades of lumber and refuse matter are more 
easily disposed of in large places than they are 
in the woods. Millmen who had expensive plants 
and inaugurated the rail carriage of logs looked 
into all of these things before they decided that 
it was more profitable to be called idiots than to 
tear down their good saw-mills and move them 
to some place near timber, or else keep them in 
a state of idleness for want of logs.— Wis! Cous/ 
Lumberiman. 





PRECIOUS METALS IN THE NORTHERN PAC'FIC 
COUNTRY. 





Montana now leads all the States and Terri- 
tories in the production of gold, silver and 
copper, her annual output exceeding $30,000,000. 
The principal mining camps are on the slopes of 
the main divide of the Rocky Mountains, near 
Helena and Butte, and also on the flanks of the 
Belt Mountains and the Bitter Root Range. The 
recent construction of branch railroads pene- 
trating the mineral districts has given a new 
impetus to this important industry, and new 
mines are constantly being opened. Montana 
has at Marysville the greatest gold mine in the 
world, at Butte the greatest copper mine, and at 
Granite Mountain the greatest silver mine, In 
Northern Idaho, the Coeur d’Alene mining dis- 
trict, reached by a Northern Pacific branch, has 
come rapidly to the front as a great gold and 
silver region; and is only in the infancy of its 
development. In Washington, north of Spokane, 
the Colville Valley contains a number of rich 
silver mines; and the Okanogan Country, reached 
from either Wilbur or Ellensburg, is rapidly de- 
veloping as a silver and gold camp. Valuable ore 
deposits are also being opened on Lake Pend 
d’Oreille and the Pend d’Oreille River, and in 


the Kootenai Country.— Denver N. W. Financier. 
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[RELAND.—It is an interesting 


\RCHBISHOP 
fact that two of the most popular men in Minne- 


sota are Bishop Whipple, 


\rchbishop [reland, oman Catholic. The good 


Episcopalian, and 


these two prelates have done and continue to do 
can never be estimated, though Bishop Whip- 
ple’s labors among the Indians are not unknown 
\s an example of mod- 
its march in with 
advancing thought, Archbishop Ireland shines 


to the country at large. 
ern Catholicism and of line 
with ever increasing light; and now that he re- 
turns from Italy with the Pope’s sanction to turn 
over certain parochial schools to the supervision 
of the State, he has reason to be in high spirits. 
The 


eV idently leo 


\rchbishon is wise in his generation, and 
NTL that the way to 
is to harness the Church to the 


realizes 
silence criticism 
logic of events. Nothing has shown better judg- 


ment in the Pope than advising French Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists and Bonapartists to stop yearn- 
ing after the impossible and submit gracefully to 
That, in the \rch- 


bishop Ireland should appear and stop in Paris 


the republic. nick of time, 
to preach the gospel of a republican form of 
government as illustrated in the United States, 
is a coup so brilliant as to almost seem inspired. 
Think of it! lectures at the Grand 
on republican institutions by an 


\ course of 
Opera llouse 
\merican Catholic priest for the purpose of rec- 
Bourbons to their own 


onciling government! 


Was there ever a more unique spectacle? lancy 
a democratic archbishop appealing to stiff-necked 
royalists in their own language, and so softening 


ious line of 


their hearts that a contir grand car 
riages besieged the door of his hotel that their 
titled owners might confer with the bearer ofa 
The 
\rchbishops lectures that they might be read 
throvghout 


their 


new message press of Paris reported the 


lrance, and royalist partisans ad- 


Ireland 
go back to Minnesota with the happy con- 


mitted conversion. \renhbishop 
can 
sciousness of having served God and liberty to 
better effect in less time than any prelate of this 
Ke Field Washi 
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1.0, THE POOR INDIAN.—|! want to tell youa 
little about Fort Totten. On the Fourth the In- 
dians had their great dance about a mile from 
They had a big time and 
enjoyed the temporary return to savagery. I 


John Waugh’s house, 


suppose there is enough of the primitive man 
left of us to make horse-play in breech-clouts en- 
joyable toa summer day. The braves who wore 
paint instead of clothes did not seem much more 
barbarian than the rest of us, whose gewgaws 
Mr. Waugh has 
He aided largely in 
getting the Indians to take their lands in sever- 
alty, advised them in spending and saving the 
large sums of money that Uncle Sam paid for 
their surplus lands, and lately has succeeded 
after much effort in relieving the overcrowded 
Turtle Mountain Reservation of over seven hun- 


are a trifle more expensive. 
done good work up there. 


dred Canadian breeds. These breeds have been 
quartered on the United States for years without 
any right, and it requires tact and firmness to 
get rid of them. The natives all like and obey 
Mr. Waugh, who handles his business like a 
veteran. Mrs. Vaugh has familiarized herself 
with the ways and ideas of red femininity and 
even knows enough Sioux to have some conver- 
sation with the old squaws who speak no English. 





The Fort Totten Indians are probably as good and 
progressive as any in the country; the younger 
ones show plainly the good effect of the various 
schools, notably the Catholic, kept for many 
years by sisters, one of whom has worn herself 
The scenery about the reser- 
and picturesque. Senator 
Palmer is a good landlord. Maj. and Mrs. 
Waugh’s kindness made our visit most enjoyable. 
The Indian policemen maintain good order and 
arrest all wrongdoers on the reservation. Fire 
water is what many Indians want; but he can’t 
get it except away from home. For the first 
time in my life I saw more than twelve hundred 
people having a big Fourth of July, and not a 
single drunken man in the crowd—Edgar W. 
Camp, in Jamestown Daily Alert. 


out and retired. 
vation is pleasant 


* 
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THE MARQUIS DE MoRES.—Montanians are 
always interested in the doings of their erst- 
while fellow citizen, the Marquis de Mores. 
They recall him as one of the most pictur- 
esgue memories of the State. A few years 
ago with the backing of a large fortune and ac- 
companied by a wife who was quite as interest- 
ing, he came to Eastern Montana and embarked 
in the cattle business. If the incidents of his 
brief career in this State could be gathered a 
most entertaining book would be made. He was 
a tall, finely built and handsome Frenchman, 
possessed of many prominent characteristics of 
his race. He is described as generous to the 
degree of prodigality, warm hearted and quick 
tempered. He will fight ‘tat the drop of the hat” 
will brook insult. On one occasion he 
shot a cowboy and came near getting into serious 
trouble. But despite his faults the marquis was 
a pretty good fellow and was exceedingly popular 
among the people of a characteristic frontier 
town, like a man possessed of fighting 
qualities and yet ready to do a generous act. 
Besides these the marquis was finely educated 
and a brilliant conversationalist, thoroughly in- 
teresting from any point of view. He made a sad 
failure of the cattle and beef packing business, 
partly because he was inexperienced in either 
and partly because his ideas were too far ad- 
vanced for the country. A series of vacant but 
expensive buildings and a pretty little residence 
at Medora are the only relics left of the meteoric 
of this French nobleman. 
His subsequent in France has been 
quite as interesting. He has of late given his 
entire attention to the progress of socialism and 
is under the ban of the French government. The 
inheritance of a noble name that traces its lineage 
far back into the early history of France, a mag- 
nificent fortune, and in fact all things that 
should make him contented are seemingly of no 
attraction. Heisa restless spirit never at ease 
unless engaged in some sort of contest. The 
domination of the red flag of socialism is just 
now the goal of his misdirected ambition. 
The latest incident in this man’s history is 
likely to lead to serious results. A great part of 
his reputation has been gained through his re- 
markable success as a duellist, though it may be 
said in this connection that he does not belong 
to that class of kid glove fighters who satisfy 
their so called honor by exchanging shots in the 
air or the harmless passage of swords. When 
he goes out to the field with a man he goes to 
fight, as the graveyards can testify. It has been 
frequently charged that in order to dispose of a 
political or social enemy he induces him to fight 
and then kills him. It appears from the last 
account that with no provocation he offered an in- 
sult to Captain Mayer of the French army by cast- 
ing a reflecti#n on the Jewish race. The captain 
was killed, and, whatis very unusual in France, 
his duelist opponent was arrested on the charge 
of murder. Considering the efforts of the French 


and no 


who 


career eccentric 


career 





government to suppress socialism we look to see 
heavy punishment meted out to the marquis and 
his disappearance from the class of sensational- 
ists of which he has been the leader. What is 
still better, it may result in a duelling law, the 
enforcement of which will remove a barbarous 
curse to society in a region where it most flour- 
ishes.— Helena Independent. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 


There is not a home of learning better or more 
favorably known throughout the Northwest, 
than St. Joseph’s Academy in the city of St. 
Paul. 

A pioneer in education, ithas kept pace with 
the rapid requirements of this section of the 
country. The venerable and majestic building 
of yellow stone, on the corner of Nelson and 
Western avenues, is so conveniently situated 
that children can easily reach it by street car 
from even the most remote part of the city. Its 
situation is so healthful and its opportunities 
for recreation so great, that sickness is almost 
unknown among its students. 

A notable advantage of universities, and other 
large educational institutions is, that students 
from different parts of the country meet each 
other, and so a wider range of healthy ex- 
perience is safely brought within the reach of 
those studying. 

Whilst Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Wisconsin naturally have the largest proportion 
of students in its halls, still, many of the other 
States are also well represented. 

The course of education is very thorough. 
Rightly enough in the domain of languages, 
English, French and German claim the most at- 
tention. Latin, the parent of all the languages 
of Western Europe, is taught here. Whilst the 
zwsthetic taste is highly cultivated, music and 
the fine arts receiving all the attention they de- 
serve, yet the more useful things of life, such as 
domestic economy, are by no means neglected. 
It is hardly necessary to add that ethical culture 
reaches full perfection here. It is generally sup- 
posed that physical training does not command 
so much attention in conventual academies as in 
other educational institutions. This is a mis- 
take, at least as far as St. Joseph’s Academy is 
concerned. Tne teachers there believe in a 
sound body a3 well as ina sound mind and treat 
their students accordingly. Thus physical cul- 
ture, as well as all the faculties of the mind, 
ethical, zesthetical and intellectual, receive their 
full development in this home of learning and 
holiness. 
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SHATTUCK SCHOOL AT FARIBAULT. 


A very widely known educational concern is the 
Shattuck School, of Faribault, Minnesota. The 
original structure, built in 1861, still stands, but 
is now only asmall part of the group of hand- 
some buildings which constitute the school. 
This institution of learning, for boys, is noted 
perhaps as much for its thoroughness and excel- 
lent disciplineas for anything else, though under 
the management of Rev. Dr. James Dobbin, rec- 
tor of the school—who has been connected with 
it for twenty years past—Shattuck has acquired 
a reputation for general superiority which lacks 
no important point. The discipline is military, 
the young men wearing cadet uniforms at all 
times. The cost of living and tuition at this 
school, most pleasantly and conveniently situated 
as it is, is placed at $400 a year—a remarkably 
small figure. Persons interested should address 
James Dobbin, D. D., Rector. 


* 





Bozeman, Montana, has just completed an elec- 
tric railway, which runs from the N. P. passenger 
station for a distance of about two miles through 
It is a home enterprise. 


the center of the town. 
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THE KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


The cut accomp .uying this article gives the 
reader an idea cf the pleasant surroundings of 
the Keeley Institute of Minneapolis, fitted 


up for the treatment of the liquor, opium and | 


tobacco habits. The Double-Chloride of Gold 
remedies used are now known—or at least their 
effects are—the world over, and need no word of 
praise or explanation here. 

Dr. W. L. Quivey, medical director of the 
Minneapolis institute, comes direct from Dwight, 
where he has been serving on the staff of physi- 
cians of the home institute. A circular issued 
by the management on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the institute states that “It is an import- 
ant fact and worthy of the careful consideration 
of all thinking people who may be interested in 
the Keeley treatment, to know that this is the 
only branch institute in the Northwest owned, 
controlled and operated by the Lesiie E. Keeley 
Company, other than the home institute at 
Dwight,Ill.’’ The buildings now occupied by the 
institute are located at the corner of Tenth 
Street and Park Avenue—by all odds the pleas- 
antest portion of the city. The objectionable 
features of ‘‘sanitarium” treatment ure here re- 
moved. There is no hospital, and no restric- 
tion; patients are simply residents for the time 
being. The terms named in the circular let- 
ter are $25 per week, and board can be had at 
from $8 to $21 per week, to suit the purse and 
inclination. The accommodations provided are 
first-class in every particular, and include baths 
and other features contributing to the comfort of 
guests. 

The liquor and morphine habits among women 
are constantly on the increase and strenuous 
efforts have been made to save from the insane 
asylum and the grave the victims of the curse of 
the present century. Naturally of a retiring 
disposition, women are unable to face the multi- 

















TENTH STREET AND PARK AVENUE, 


tude as one who has been a slave to alcohol or | 
morphine. Were conditions changed more of 
them would seek relief in some sanitarium, but 
they fear publicity and consequent stain on their 
family name. The Keeley Institute, however, is 
especially adapted for the treatment of women 
suffering from the alcohol or morphine habit. 
When a woman beoomes a patient at the institute 
she is as dead to the world—should she so desire 
—asifshe had never been born. The isolation | 
is not of a painful character, whatever. There | 
is nothing irksome connected with the situation, | 
and the patient is provided with all the elegan- 
cies and even luxuries to be found in the draw- | 
ing-room of a nabob during a pink tea. This 
is rendered possible owing to the spaciousness 
of the institute. The apartments for ladies 
are highly desirable from any point of view. 
They are separated from the apartments occu- 
pied by men and front on Tenth Street, giving 
a perfect view of that thoroughfare. The rooms 
are large, airy and fitted up in an attractive 
manner. Female attendants are always at hand 
to minister to the wants of the women patients, 
and the finery which arefined but unfortunate 
woman desires, under such circumstances can 
be found in no similar place. If desirous, the 
women patients need not leave their apartments 
for treatment. 
c One of the peculiarities of the Keeley patient 
is to attend strictly to his or her own affairs, and 
the questions as to the identity of a newcomer or 
the departure of a graduate is never dwelt upon. 
The management exercises a confessional-iike 
secrecy over the identity of those who come for 
treatment, and publicity under such circum- 
stances is not possible. An extra effort will be 
made to induce women afflicted to partake of the 
treatment, for by securing their active co-opera- 
tion others afflicted who have heard the story 
will fall into line and never regret their action. 
A very able and exhaustive article by Dr. 
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Leslie E. Keeley in the American Journal of 
Politics for July, entitled ‘*Drunkenness a Cur- 
able Disease,’’ contains the following: 

“The cure of drunkenness is not difficult. It 
yields readily to the medicine. Treatment will 
antagonize the habit, the craving for liquor. 
In thousands of cases which I have personally 
observed, I have never known the craving for 
liquor to last the patient over three or four days 
after beginning treatment. As every one knows, 
I give the pitient liquor, which he takes with 
him. He will not drink it after the third day. 
There is much criticism regarding my method 
of cure. The profession claim I should publish 
my method. The principal drug I use in the 
cure of drunkenness, the chloride of gold and 
sodium, or the ‘double chloride of gold,’ is 
known throughout civilization. So far as other 
drugs are concerned, I may say that in using 
them, I do as all other physicians do; I treat 
each case on its individual merits. 

‘*No physician treats all his cases of typhoid 
alike. Doctors do not agree on the method of 
treating this or any other disease, so far as 
special methods are employed. They have no 
special formule which they would agree to pub- 
lish as a cure for typhoid. In all diseases as 
treated by competent physicians these gentle- 
men apply the general principles of therapeutics 
to the indications given by the disease, and do 
the best they know. They cure their patients 
by the knife or drug or antagonistic poison as 
the case may seem to demand. I claim that the 
drugs and methods I use are harmless to every 
thing but drunkenness. The cure of drunken- 
ness does not cause insanity or tuberculosis or 
hypertrophy, gangrene, inflammation, or de- 
generation. Neither does the cure for drunken- 
ness cure other diseases. ” 

The institute is managed by Dee Laroo Wilson, 
whose mail address is Postofilce Drawer 970, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MIE NORTHWESTERN STATES AT THE 
WORLDS FAIR. 

The seanty appropriation made by the last 
legislature of Minnesota for representation at 

e Chicago World’s Fair has been supplemented 
by an ample fund raised by subseriptions and 
the State Commission is now in good shape to go 
ahead and make a very satisfactory exhibit. 
Plans for the Minnesota building have been ae 
cepted and the work of putting up the strueture 


will be completed by January next 
South Dakota made no appropriation and her 


commissioners are still struggling with the 
oblem of raising funds. The North Dakota 
rislature voted $25,000 and created a com- 
mission which spent about $4,000 in traveling 
ind other expenses incident to organization 
without doing anything toward making an ex- 
hit save to send on to Chieago several tree 
inks to be used in the Forestry building. The 
commissioners became discouraged and one of 


them resigned when they found that nearly all 
money left would be needed to crect a State 
Iding The work is now in new hands and a 
ecessful effort is on foot to raise additional 
nds by contributions. A ereditab’e head 
quarters building will be put up and a good dis 


play of soils, vrasses and vegetables will 
Avricultural Hall. 

Montana is showing a good deal of enterprise 
the Mines and Mining building 
of 
metals and of mining and smelting processes. A 
vood exhibit of agricultural products will a!so be 
made anda State building ereeted. Washington 
appropriated $100,000. Her now 
under way and her commissioners have made 
vood progress in collecting exhibits of all kinds. 
The resources of this State are so varied that 
will find it under the 
tion, to provide for large displays in a number of 


the 


rrains, 


« made ir 


and will make in 


ik SUpM rb showing of the ores the precious 


building is 


she necessary, classi fica- 


Fair buildings. She will need space in the 


building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, in 








the Minine building, in the Agricultural build- 
Forestry building, in the Horticul- 
tural building in the building. 
Her money, if carefully used, will be 
sufficient to do all the work she must necessarily 


do if she is to make her representation adequate 


ine, in the 
and Fisheries 


barely 


and complete. 

Oregon was less liberal than Washington, but 
the enterprise and public spirit of the business 
men of Portland can be depended on to make up 
Her vrains, orchard 


the deficiency. grasses, 


products, mines, forests and fisheries will no 
doubt be well represented. Idaho is going to 
have a handsome mineral exhibit and will have 


something to show for her irrigated farms. 

All these States were disposed at first to make 
collective exhibits in their own buildings to the 
neylect of the regular departments of the Fair, 
but as their commissioners become more familiar 
with the plans and the enormous magnitude of 
the exhibition and come into consultation with 
the management at Chicago they realize that 
this course would mistake. The State 
buildings should be primarily club houses for 
rest and rendezvous—homes on the Fair grounds 
for the citizensof the States which erect them, 
where they can get information, receive letters, 
meet friends, check their packages and small 
repose in the intervals of the 

of They can ap- 
decorated with special products 
and exhibits on a small seale, but no State can 
afford to stay out of the main buildings and trust 


bs a 


s and 
work 


belonging 


fatiguing sightseeing. 


propriately be 


to the great mass of visitors finding its head- 
quarters house and seeking there for object 


and its attractions for 


settlers and capital. There will 
see that probably nine-tenths of the visitors will 


lessons of its resources 


be so much to 


have no time to go into any of the State build- 
ings except the one in which they have the 
right to make themselves at home. All who 


want to see farm products will go to the Agri- 
cultural building, and there is where comparisons 
will be made between the displays of the different 
States, and it is in that building that our Western 
ayricultural States should make their chief effort. 
There alone will the classification admit of strik- 
ing collective State displays. Every State which 
has room for more people should put its best foot 
forward in that great hall. 
——— odes 
“THE NEEDS OF THE 
WEST.” 
Gov. Mi rriam, of Minnesota, contributes to 
the July number of the North American Rericw 
a short article under the above heading, which 
After picturing the re- 
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is pointed and sensible. 
markable development of this region sinee he 
came to Minnesota as a boy in 1861, when St. 
Paul had only 8,000 inhabitants, Minneapolis was 
of even less importance and Duluth lived only in 
the imagination, the Governor says that primar- 
ily the strength of a community lies in the char- 
acter, the foree and the intelligence of its eiti- 
zens. He would have encouragement given to all 
well-disposed, law-abiding, thrifty emigrants to 
come to this new country and settle here, pre- 
pared to become Americans, but he would keep 
out by the foree of legislation every individual 
tainted with communism, anarchism and the like. 
He does not want the Northwest made the dump- 
ing ground for the refuse population of Southern 
Europe. He thinks our immigration laws need 
revising to protect our new States from the evils 
that come from the indiseriminate immigration 
of criminals, paupers and dangerous classes of 
agitators who have no sympathy with our form of 
vovernment or any other form of government that 
sceks to maintain good order. 

Further, the Governor thinks the Northwest 
needs to continue its broad and liberal policy of 
publie instruction. It requires capital from 
older regions to develop its resources and it is 





injured by legislation and attempts at legisla- 
tion unfavorable to capital residing outside its 
borders. We need the helpof older and richer 
communities and it is the height of folly to build 
a wall of unjust laws about this new country and 
thus prohibit money from finding its way to us. 
Another need he suggests is that every intelli- 
citizen shall interest himself public 
affairs. In conclusion he says: *‘Let the citizens 
of the new Northwest see toit that laws humane 
and just be enacted, and that educational and 
civilizing influences are guarded and fostered. 
Let them look to it that her people, as indi- 
viduals, are amply protected in their homes and 
in their vocations; that industries, manufac- 
tories, and corporate enterprises are heartily en- 
couraged, yet firmly held, within those limits 
beyond which they become oppressive, and the 
future we hope for is assured to us.” 

All this is sound and sensible. Something 
might be added, however. The Northwest 
needs, among other things, a lower rate of inter- 
est on loans. The difference between 
the rate in the East and the farming communi- 
ties of the West grows in part, we admit, out of 
the nature of the security which new communi- 
ties are able to offer, but it is in part the result 
of tradition coming down from a time when the 
transfer of money was expensive and when there 
were no local money centers the West to 
facilitate distribution. At present these con- 
ditions do not exist and there is no good reason 
why money should accumulate in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis banks, to such an extent as to be a 
burden, and borrowers twelve hours away should 
have to pay one per cent a month on perfectly 
vood security. The bank discount in the 
Dakotas is double that of New York; yet up in 
Manitoba, which is just as new a country and 
just as distant from Canadian banking centers as 
the Dakotas are from our Eastern cities, the rate 
is nohigher than at Montreal. There is evi- 
dently something out of gear in our financial sys- 
tem that needs re-adjustment, and the 
thought of level-headed men, familiar with finan- 
cial problems, should be given to the question. 
No safe solution is likely to come from political 
demagogues, Farmers’ Alliance orators, anti-bank 
agitators or any of the tribe of calamity howlers. 

The Northwest needs, too, that less attention 
shall be in future to town-building and 
town-lot speculating and more to making the 
rural districts attractive by good roads, pleasant 
homes and organizations to bring people together 
in pleasant social intercourse. The drift to the 
cities has gone too far. Intelligent people in 
the country must cease to dream of ways of es- 
caping from farm life, and must bend their 
efforts to making farm life more profitable and 
more agreeable, 
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TACOMA cannot fail to be largely the gainer 
by the establishment of the new steamship line 
to Japan and China. Her citizens showed their 
appreciation of the event by welcoming the ar- 
rival of the first steamer of the line with flags, 
bands and cannon salvos and with speeches and 
general rejoicing. The old dream of a great 
commercial city at the head of Puget Sound, re- 
ceiving the products and fabrics of the Orient in 
exchange for the flour and lumber of the Pacific 
Coast, seems now in a fair way to be realized. 
Tacoma is about 700 miles nearer the ports of 
Eastern Asia than San Francisco. She has 
ample wharves and other harbor facilities; 
freight trains are loaded directly from the ves- 
sels moored at her docks; she has cheap coal for 
steamer fuel; she has railroads direct to the 
wheat fields of the interior and to all Eastern 
trade centers, and she has the banking capital 
and the mercantile experience necessary to 
handle foreign trade. Her future looks very 
bright just at present. 
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ON THE ROAD. 

ALL old readers of this magazine know that it 
is the custom of the editor to make an annual 
tour of observation through the northern tier of 
States, which extend from Lake Superior.to the 
Pacific Ocean, taking notes on the way of new 


developments and of opportunities for settle- 
ment and business enterprise. These journeys 
usually last four or five weeks. They have been 
apart of the regular work of this periodical 
ever since its establishment and have resulted in 
securing for it a special constituency of friends 
and readers among the wide-awake people who 
are engaged in the building up of the new States 
of the Northwest. To aid the objects of these 
pilgrimages in quest of information the General 
Manager of the Northern Pacific Railroad kindly 
furnishes a business car, in which the editor and 
the membersof his party live and work. In the 
party is always to be found the man of pencils 
and brushes, of quick, appreciative eye and 
trained hand, whose artistic skill tells more on 
the pictured page of towns, landscapes, mines 
and farms than all the phrases of the descriptive 
writer; and a member of no less importance is 
the man of affairs, who looks after the ways and 
means and solves the financial problems involved. 
Sometimes the editor’s whole family migrates 
with him on this westward flight, and if this is 
not feasible one or two of the younger members 
are sure to be on the roll. The itself de- 
serves a word of mention, for it is a complete 
dwelling on a small seale. Sitting room and 
dining room are one, and here stands a cabinet 
organ that helps make the evenings pleasant 
with accompaniments to old songs and with now 
and then a solemn composition of some master of 
music. Here, too, stands the Smith Premier 
type-writer, always ready to lend assistance in 
the literary labors of the expedition. In front 
of this general assembly room are closets for 
clothing and table-linen,and beyond there isa 
central space containing six sleeping-car sec- 
tions, with lower and upper berth in each. Then 
come the toilet rooms, and forward of all the 
kitchen, with its range, its china closets, its re- 
frigerators, its hot and cold water tanks and its 
numerous lockers for utensils and stores. The 
house on wheels might be said to be three stories 
high, if we call the upper berths the top story, 
for beneath the floor are compartments, opened 
from without, where extra ice, coal and vege- 
tables can be carried. For a piazza there is the 
broad railed-in observation at the rear, where 
the smokers assemble when the weather is 
pleasant and where there is room for four or five 
camp stools and their occupants. 


car 


Even in so comfortable a perambulating resi- 
dence as this life is not alla picnic. There are 
long journeys over dusty stretches of track to 
make and there are days when the sun beats 
with such ardor on the roof and sides of the car 
and on the cinders of the railroad yard where it 
lies at rest that its interior is like an oven. 
Then there are times when the weariness of long 
travel lies heavily on the spirits of the party and 
all sigh for the repose of home. But there is 
much to compensate for these minor drawbacks, 
in the visits of friends at all the towns where we 
stop, in the inspiring views ofrivers, prairies and 





mountains and in the sense of doing a useful 
work, that helps along, if only in a small way, 
the march of civilization in the vast, half- 


peopled and unpeopled spaces of the Far West. 


THE journey of this season began at St. Paul 
on the sixth of July. [ts motive, beside looking 
into the condition of six States in a general way, 
was to investigate irrigated farming in the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, to run up a branch line to the 
base of the Bear’s Paw spur of the Rockies and 
see what progress has been made in coal mining 
during the past three years, and then going far 
beyond the Continental Divide to the rolling 
plains of Eastern Washington, to note the recent 
progress of the fine farming section known as 
the Palouse Country. Then it is proposed to 
to the Potlatch Country of Northern 
Idaho and if time admits to make the western 
limit of the trip the wheat and stock raising 
region enclosed in the Big Bend of the Columbia 
River. 


oO 
go on 


A DAY at Fargo—the seventh of July—put me 
somewhat in contact with the new current of 
prosperity and good cheer that is running 
throughout North Dakota. The town is growing 
noticeably. New business blocks are going up 
and a great many new houses are under con- 
struction. There is not an empty dwelling in 
the place. The volume of trade is larger than 
ever before; larger even than in the boom times 
to which some people are always looking back re- 
gretfully. While trade and transportation occupy) 
the center of Fargo, education is conspicuous on 
its flanks in the form of two new and handsome 
college edifices, the Congregationalist College on 
the south, beyond the city park, and the State 
Agricultural College, on the north, just on the 
edge of the wheat fields, where the students can 
look out on practical farming from their class- 
room windows. Major Shaw, of the Argus, 
talked of the improved business conditions 
tfroughout the State. Major Edwards, of the 
Forum, talked politics and spoke of the growth 
of the new People’s Party movement. Gen. Max 
Woodhull spoke of the difficulties experienced 
with a scanty appropriation of $25,000 in making 
a satisfactory exhibit for North Dakota at the 
World’s Fair and of plans for raising more money 
by subscription. Col. Crockett, a kinsman of 
the famous Davy Crockett, of Texas, gave some 
reminisences of Sam Houston, and then, coming 
nearer home, told of his own residence of eleven 
years in North Dakota, saying that there is no 
finer climate in the world than 
that of the Red River Valley. 


I DROVE out from Miles City 
with Mr. Jordan, the mer- 
chant and banker, to look at 
the new irrigating canal which 
starts at a strong dam across 
Tongue River, thirteen miles 
south of the town, and coming 
down the valley of that stream 
to the broader valley of the 
Yellowstone, runs for seven 
miles along the foot of the 
bluffs. At present it ‘‘covers”’ 
about 15,000 acres of highly 
fertile land. By taking the 
water in a syphon under the 
river, a bottom containing 
8,000 acres more can be irri- 
gated, and by recrossing the 
river stillanother bottom with 
8,000 acres more can be re- 
deemed from its normal con- 
dition of sage-brush desert. 
There is water enough avail- 
able for 100,000 acres if only so 
much ground could be brought 








under ditch, but as water has not yet been per- 
suaded to run up hill all irrigating operations 
are necessarily limited to such ground as lies 
lower than the course of the main canal. The 
productive effect of water on vegetation growing 
on fertile land lying under the warm Montana 
sun, can be seen to good advantage alung the 
line of this Tongue River canal. Where nothing 
but sage-brush, cactus and a few sparse tufts of 
bunch-grass grew last year I saw alfalfa being 
cut that yielded two tons to the acre and would 
give two more cuttings before fall; blue-joint 
grass growing luxuriantly, superb fields of oats 
and wheat, thrifty Indian corn and promising 
patches of potatoes, onions and cabbages. A few 
miles of the Tongue Valley, where water has 
been available for two or three years, looks like 
an old farming country. In a few years more, 
when all the land that can be watered is cul- 
tivated, Miles City will be sending away to less 
fortunate towns fruits, grains and all manner of 
garden products. The parched stretches of the 
valley adjacent to the town are being steadily 
converted into an oasis of orchards, meadows 
and vrain fields. Already the town pays twenty- 
five or thirty thousand dollars a year to its own 
neighboring farmers for vegetables, small fruits, 
butter and eggs, that used to be sent to the com- 


. 


mission merchants of Eastern cities. 


I MET on a train going up the Yellowstone 
Valley a mine examiner from Chicago named 
Burt, son of the Lurt who invented the solar 
compass, and nephew of Edwin C. Burt, the 
famous New York shoe manufacturer. This 
gentleman broached a theory of the formation 
of the precious metals. Gold, he said, is held in 
solution in water as a chloride. It is found in 
ocean water and assayers have discovered traces 
of it in the waters of many mineral springs. In 
nature’s laboratory it is all the time being formed 
by infiltration and the action of the electric cur- 
rents of the earth, when it comes in contact with 
the proper avents, just as the copper film in the 
electro-plate bath is formed by the current act- 
ing on the metal held in solution when the fluid 
comes in contact with the plumbago with which 
the object to be plated is covered. 


ABOVE Billings, onthe Yellowstone, is one of 
the oldest irrigation canals in the valley. Itis 
about thirty miles long and was dug ten years 
ago by an Kastern stock company in which 
Heman Clark and the late Frederick [illings 
were interested. It has done and is still doing a 
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good work, but it is inadequate to furnish water 
to the whole stretch of valley land known as the 
Clarke’s Fork Bottom; so it is supplemented by 
four shorter ditches put in by the farmers. The 
most important of these new ditches is ten miles 
long. Land capable of irrigation from one or 
another of these main ditches is worth without 
improvements twenty dollars an acre. For water 
a dollar an inch is charged. To water grass land 
one inch per acre is needed, but for grain at least 
two must be allowed. Like all the Yellowstone 
towns Billings outgrew its support in the boom 
days when the Northern lacific was built across 
Montana, but its country has caught up with it 


and the place is now going ahead again. New 
brick blocks and new dwellings are being 
erected. The cattle trade on which Billings 


lived in the early days is now re-inforced by a 
large trade in wool and by considerable business 
trom the prosperous farmers in the valley. The 
opening to settlement of the western end of the 
Crow Reservation, across the Yellowstone from 


Billings, will be of great advantage to the town. 


THERE are two Clarke’s Forks in Montana— 
the Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia, which rises 
on the western side of the Rockies and joins the 
main or british branch of that magnificent river 
in British Columbia a little north of the Wash- 
ington line, and the Clarke’s Fork of the Yellow- 
stone, which flows from the snows and springs of 
the eastern flanks of the Rockies and has a short 
course of only a hundred miles. It is time that 
the legislature of Montana should put a stop to 
the confusion of geography which comes from 
the identical names of these two streams by 
giving to the smaller one anewname. This can 
now be done without difficulty the 
Clarke's Fork of the Yellowstone runs through 
the Crow Keservation and there are no settlers 
in its valley. I suggested this change to Judge 
Goss, of Billings, who promised to call the atten- 
tion of the newspapers and citizens of that town 


because 


to the importance of moving in the matter with- 
out further delay. Judge Goss, who is an Oberlin 
College man and a graduate of the law school of 
Ann proposed that the 
stream Lewis River, which 
Lewis and Clarke ex- 


Arbor University, 
called 
would commemorate the 


pedition just as well as does the present name. 


should be 


THE finest sight I saw in going through Mon- 
tana was 5,000 acres of growing barley, all in one 
continuous stretch, in the West Gallatin Valley, 
at Manhattan, and all grown by theaid of irriga- 
tion on land that was a desert two years ago. 
This big barley farm belongs to the Manhattan 
Malting Company, a corporation composed of a 
few New York capitalists. The same men, under 
the corporate name of the West Gallatin Irriga- 
tion Company have constructed twenty miles of 
main canal with numerous laterals and have con- 
verted all the lower valley of the West Gallatin 
into an oasis of verdure and fruitfulness. At 
Manhattan they are now building a tall elevator 
to hold 150,000 bushels of grain and a big stone 
malt house to convert the barley into malt. A 
pretty town is growing up as the nucleus of these 
operations. An inefficient attempt at farming 
by irrigation was made here several years ago 
by an English colony, who called the place More- 
land and who built the pretty tree-hidden edifice 
which now serves as a hotel. The Englishmen’s 
ditch was little more than a furrow, They were 
pleasant, educated people but knew nothing of 
practical agriculture. A lady of the party wrote 
a book on her experience of life in Montana, 
which was published in London. 





On the Manhattan farm, which is seven miles 
long and five miles wide, I saw five varieties of 
barley just heading out and all showing a re- 
markable luxuriance of growth. Experience has 
shown that there is no better barley in the world 





for brewing purposes than that grown on Mon- 
tana soil. I saw a steam plow at work turning 
over thirty acres of furrows each day, the motor 
travelling across the fields and dragging the 
plows after it. Mr. Kinkell, the manager of the 
farm, told me that plowing by steam is not an 
unqualified success. If the ground is in good 
condition and the plows can be kept steadily at 
work there is a fair showing of economy, but 
there are wet days when the machine will not go 
and there are delays for repairs of plows which 
stops the whole operation. These offsets to the 
nominal gain over the expense of plowing with 
teams are serious enough in the long run to 
equalize the two methods if not to make the ad- 
vantage on the side of the horses. I have known 
something of steam plowing for twenty years but 
have not found it gaining ground much. ‘The 
plowman homeward winds his weary way” at the 
close of his day’s work, just as he has done for 
centuries, except that he is not quite so tired 
after riding on a sulky plow as he used to be 
when he held the plow-handles and tramped in 
the furrow. 


HERE is a pointer for sportsmen who would 
like to know how they can reach the haunts of 
big game within convenient distance of a rail- 
road. Our train was running down the Clarke's 
Fork of the Columbia when the roadmaster of 
the division came aboard at Ravalli. His name 
is C. S. McNeil and he lives at Horse Plains, 
Montana. He is an ardent hunter in his brief 
times of leisure and knows thoroughly the game 
resources of this wild region. He showed me 
from the rear platform localities along the river 
and on islands in the stream where he shoots 
black bear that descend from the mountains to 
feed on the service berries. While the train 
was skirting the foot of a tremendous and pre- 
cipitous craggy height he said, ‘“‘Here is where 
the mountain sheep and goats come down to lick 
the alkali dirt in the railroad cutting. You can 
see their tracks. Now if you look sharp up aloffZ 
there you may catch a sight of one.’’ Sure 
enough, away up on the mountain side we saw 
some white moving objects. ‘I can take a man 
to places where he will find elk any day,” con- 
tinued the roadmaster. ‘‘Herds of them tramp 
the snow down in some sheltered nook in the 
mountains and form what is called a yard. I 
have shot moose and caribou within twenty miles 
of where we now are. For mountain goat it is 
necessary to go up above the timber line, but 
there are still plenty of them and plenty of sheep 
on these Cabinet Mountains. The silver-tip bear 
of this country weighs from 800 to 1,400 pounds 
and has so much vitality that he will run at you 
a hundred yards or so after receiving a fatal 
shot. You must give him a second shot at once 
to make sure of dropping him. The cinnamon 
bear is of about the same size. The black bear 
weighs from 400 to 1,000 pounds. A silver-tip 
has been known to fell asteer with one blow from 
his paw. We have two species of deer, the black- 
tail, which stays high up in the mountains, and 
the white-tail, which frequents the bottoms 
along the streams. There are also coyotes, 
cougars and mountain lions. Our best game bird 
is the blue grouse, which weighs three times as 
much as the prairie chicken. You must go into 
the mountains to shoot them for they do not 
come down into the valleys. Our game fish are 
the brook trout, the mountain trout and the 
char, a sort of salmon trout.” Mr. McNeil 
recommended Horse Plains asan outfitting point 
for hunting parties and said he would take 
pleasure in aiding any true sportsmen who would 
come out to secure guides and to have a success- 
ful campaign. While we were talking John 
Willis, of Thomson’s Falls, came aboard. Mr. 
Willis used to be a professional hunter, but is 
now settled in business at the Falls. He was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s guide in the expeditions 





that gentleman made a few years ago into the 
Bitter Root Mountains and in the Kootenai 
Country, in British Columbia in search of large 
game, which were the themes of articles in the 
Century Magazine. He confirmed the statements 
of the roadmaster as to the excellent hunting on 
the Clarke’s Fork. September, he said, is the 
best month for a hunting expedition. In October 
the snow begins to fall in the mountains and it is 
difficult to get about. 


THE lengths to which the tyranny of labor 
unions goes is strikingly shown by the following 
notice, which I found posted on the Monroe 
Street bridge, in Spokane: “‘To the Friends of 
Union Labor—You are requested not to trade 
with any person occupying that portion of the 
one-story building on the corner of Sprague 
Avenue and Monroe Street which is west of the 
stairway until the differences existing between 
the owners of said building and Stone Masons’ 
Union No. 7 are settled. By order of the Trades 
Council.” 

Dr. BUCKLEY, of the Northern Pacific Hos- 
pital at Missoula, tells me that the water of Rat- 
tlesnake Creek, which supplies the town, is so ab- 
solutely pure that he uses it in place of distilled 
water in his practice. He modestly ascribes the 
remarkable record of cures at his hospital to the 
pure water and pure air of Missoula. 


TALKING of railway matters the other day 
with ,President Egan, of the Chicago Great- 
western, (the new name for the Chicago, St. 
Paul & Kansas City line) I asked him whether 
he did not think that the era of railway building 
was nearly closed and that the next century 
would be distinguished by the improvement of 
the common roads. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘‘the 
next century is going to witness the building of 
electric lines all over the country to transport 
the farmers and their families to town and haul 
their products to market from their own doors.” 
He went on to say that an electric railroad can 
be built about as cheaply as a good macadamized 
road. Every well-settled county, he believed, 
would soon be crossed by numerous electric roads 
leading to the small towns and the steam railway 
stations. Teaming will thus be practically done 
away with except to haul produce from the fields 
and granaries to the sidetrack platforms in front 
of the farms. 


OUR State militia organizations are the assur- 
ance of good order and of the protection of prop- 
erty and are the terror of mobs and of rascally 
agitators who invoke the mob spirit against the 
freedom of labor and the due course of law. 
Every young man who enlists in one of these gal- 
lant volunteer companies should ba made to feel 
by older citizens as well as by his young friends 
that he is doing a patriotic and self-sacrificing 
thing for which he deserves the praise of the 
community. In the new States of the Northwest 
much more attention is paid by the press to the 
doings of the militia than here in Minnesota. A 
word of praise now and then makes lighter the 
duties ofcamp and drill. The millenium is still 
a long way otf and government for multitudes of 
rough and selfish people must rest mainly on 
force—not on sentiment and loyalty. We take 
into our body politic every year a great throng 
of ignorant foreigners, who know nothing of our 
institutions and who imagine that American 
liberty means the right to do as they please. It 
is very wholesome for them to learn that there are 
bayonets and uniforms here as well as in Europe 
and that they cannot defy our laws, no matter 
how remote they may be from our centers of au- 
thority. The mere fact that we have a few brave, 
blue-coated young fellows ready to march at an 
hour’s notice is in itself a great preventative of 
disorder. Lot the press,then, never miss an oppor- 
tunity of saying a good word for our soldier boys. 
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Well, Jack, thou art aman useful in thy day and gene may by patience spell out for themselves the linea- printed on. Bulletin No. 3 Colombina pubolistye 
ration, here is much gall peaceably evaporated, much | ™* Bae On A YORI grand and now obsolete kind of man by the Bureau of the American Republics at Washi 
wrong prevented; law is a noble science!” instead of there What els the use of writing Fu explain ton, iseven more interesting than ustial, and trea 
saying, ‘Well, Jack, thou art aman lucky in thy dav and encourage grand dumb acting, that is the whole at @ acunien tet la awalientnd ERY aoe 
and generation. he is much corn and wine converted use of speaking, and singing, and literaturing hat rensous Phe Bulletin give the ountry brea, me 
intoink, much right delayed; law is a sleek milk-cow or neurly so. ources. cities. an historical sketch, manufactu 
Whence thou hast thy living. And so it is with most Phe book, a delightful one, prettily bound, and with duties and the like. It is handsomely printed 
trades that men tradein under thesun. If you viewed a fine and characteristic portrait of Carlyle for a paper, has the portraitof Colombia's pre lent, Ra 
them without magnifiers you would find that the re- frontispiece, ends with two or three clear and witty Nunez, as frontispipee, and proftisery istrate 
sult was much the same. Life isa huge treadmill; if letters from d ane, his wife. if only the “Excursion with half-tones , 
you don’t step forward they trample you to jelly and | Were Betin lt Amethyst.” from Christabel R. Coleridge's pena 
if you do step forwara fora century, you are exactly In these days of many libraries and cheap books, the Appleton’s press, is an enjoyable light nove " 
where you started. Good Cant! Now she tells us this tomnreant uheoes 66 to bo, A semerkebia bnatancs- of mer reading, the story of the beauty wi pre ted 
isa journey towards a noble goal, with prospects of the trifle which good books cost, is one just published in London. as all of them seem t ariaare . , 
this and that on the right and left; it isa journey as I by John B. Alder 7 Rose Street. New York. Haw- the portrayalot her character and th hie i 
tell you, Long life to ¢ ant: With her one can live bivemisd shee abeibad whee exit probably the bont principled mother and newlected ter rele 
a See ee Cements Phe discussion as to POeerF American novel, The Searlet Letter It is well of work 
and its reason to be is strong and fullof thought. a 
ndeed. Carlyle ever ts. printed, prettily bound in gray cloth with searlet Onoqua” is a rather interesting novel by Frances ¢ 
As for the second part of this book, “Excursion title, and sold by the publisher = twenty cents ate ona One feels as he read tous he does wher 
Futile Enough) to Paris.” it is indeed futile enough or twenty-five cents, postage prepule drinking cherry phosphate-—that he is getting anothe 
to have been omitted. That is one of the heuvy tolls , ; good besides the taste ones the novel ee 
paid by the great on their road to fame, that nothing “What to Do,” a companion to “Don't,” is a tiny purpose, It treats cleverly of the Indian girls a 
of theirs can be considered dyspeptic, unworthy, book of etiquette written by Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce | boys educated in the East but forced into retiapes 
worthless. Anything their pens have writ must be and published by Appleton’s. It contains concen barbarism by the conditions of idlen sah ere 
given out to the world, and all the comfort one has is trated admonition as to the small proprieties of Lift vations and the ruscality of Indian agents. The 
that no mortifications enter the rest into which they which is probably valuable to many people, though with Gombtless Semon Thongns, ane Sheretore act 
have entered; otherwise how geniuses would be har- one would think that if common sense did not teach on the subject Lee & Shepard, Boston, publisher 
rowed up by posthumous publications! This “Exeur- anyone having any connection with society would The McDermott,” by Johnathan Periam Lruathe 
sion,” for instanee, is the hurried diarv Carlyle wrote have learned, its precepts. Price thirty cents nondescript story of Ireland in the ¢ hteent ‘ 
from October 4 to 7, 1857, while accompanying the tury, one that in no wise taxes the mind of the , 
Brownings to Paris, where he visited Lord and :Lady Two attractive volumes of 400 pages each have been | ger: Rand, MeNally & Co, Chicago, Tf you hive 
Ashburton. It shows Carlyle, as a man, in the worst | Published by the J.G. Cupples Co., of Boston, that are | plenty of time on your hands, the 460 close pages of 
possible light, asa halt sick. grumbling, ill-fed cad, | particularly notable. They are written by Nathaniel ‘The Interpreter.” by Whyte Melville, will perhap 
writing principally on the unsatisfactoriness of his Pitt Langford, and bear the title, "Vigilante Days and prove entertaining. [tis one of those novels which ge 
meals and his difficulty in sleeping. It bristles with Ways; the Pioneers of the Rockies— the Makers and | on and on until the author dies, or decides to writ 
exclamation points and has scarcely a sentence, insig- Making of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and another book, or something of thet kind Phi ene 
nificant as it all is. without italicized words. You | Wyoming.” The material for much of the work was | is laid in England and Hungary. Price MeGill pub 
would think it a boarding-school girl's diary. There | gathered by the author from contributions from | lished it. “The Erl Queen” isa German novel trar 
is nota touch of genius in the pages and his passing | Pioneers of these States. whom he had addressed, so lated from Nataly von Eschstruth, and is decided|y 
portraits of French celebrities are nothing but ill- liciting true stories of early days. So that the inci like her other, “The Wild Kose the story of a proud 
natured and unmannerly. “The two inevitables. | dents recited may really be taken as so much history | young girl who slightsa lover who hereafter gait 
Meremee and Laborde, staid late, clatter-clattering, | of that interesting period during which mining opera- | position and money and is by her beloved. It is . 
Thiers, in about an hour, glided out without any | tions began in the Northwest. The authenticity of | of the series published by Worthington with phot 
speech with me. Lam told that heis jealous that I the work will hardly be questioned by anyone at all gravure illustrations. 
respect him indifferently! Poor little soul, Lhave no | acquainted with the happenings of those exciting We acknowledge four more numbers of the Evolution 
pique at him whatsoever; and of the three, or indeed times: and the volumes themselves show conscien- Series of “Man andthe State.” published by Appletor 
of known Frenchmen (Guizot included) consider him tious, pains-taking labor on the part of the author, As usual. these are interesting, thoughtful and valu 
much the best man. A healthy human animal, with | though the subject is one to invite a narrator toin- | able, being written by men of not ‘The Immigration 
due braverism, (high and low) due bulkinism, or more | dulge insome brilliant imaginary exercise. Mr. Lang- | Problem” by Z. Sidney Sampson, “Taxation and Reve 
than due; in fine, a healthy creature, and without any ford has carefully avoided this evidently, the facts fur- nue, the Free Trade View” by T. C. Shearman, “Taxa 
‘conscience,’ good or bad. Whereas, Guizot—I find him | nishing plenty of interest to any reader, old, young or tion and Revenue, the Protectionist View” by Prot 
asolemn intriguant, an inquisitor—Tartuffe, gaunt, | otherwise. Many familiar names appear, and many George Gunton, and “The Monetary Problem” by Wil 
hollow, resting on the everlasting No, with a haggard of the men who figured in the scenes may be met on liam Potts, are all upon timely subjects and written to 


consciousness that it ought to be the everlasting Yea; 
So I fig- 
from his books and aspect, and avoided to 
Heaven for 


to me an extremely detestable kind of mun. 
ure him 
speak with him while he was last here, 

















the streets of Northwestern cities to-day. A number 
of excellent portraits of the more prominent ones are 
printed—some of whom were made famous by incidents 


of a hair-raising nature, and others who have since 








the point. 

“Don 
Spanish novels which, somehow, are so utterly ur 
the tale of a Platonic 


Braulio,” by Juan Valera, is another of those 


siktis 


factory. It is friendship be 
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Short Line to Spokane. 
On July lOth the new extension of the Great Northern 
service from 


Railway to Spokane, Wash., began train 


Havre, Mont. Forthe present mixed trains run, but 
ibout August Ist regular through service will begin 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis. New equipment will 
be put on Puget Sound will be reached before the 


lose of the year 


Dates for Homeseekers. 


August 30th and September 27th, half-fare harvest 
‘ irsions to Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana 
Six hundred stations reached by the Great Northern 
Railway from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Superior in connection with Eastern lines. Ask your 

arest railway agent for tickets via the Great North 
er or write F. I. Whitney. G. P. & T. A.. St. Paul 
Minn., for particulars and publications 


Something New in Train Equipment to Chicago. 


The mited trainon The Northwestern Line leav- 
ng Minneapolis 7:25 p.m., St. Paul 8:05 p. m., now has 
buffet. smoking and library cars 

These cars are the firstof their kind west of Chicago, 
ind are for the exclusive use of sleeping car passen- 

| uXxury and comfort, good equipment and road- 
vdand careful consideration of the convenience of 
the traveling publ “The Northwestern Line” keeps 

rivance of all competitors 

Vickets and all information at 18 Nicollet House 

Minneapolis, and Union Depot, Bridge Square 
Some Notable Sales. 

\mong the recent sales made by the Sioux City 
Engine Works are the following noted: A Gidding'’s 
Lutomat boiler and complete plant, for Chadron 
bk Light Co., Chadron, Neb.; five Gidding’s 
wutor atic compound ¢ ngines, toG. Y. Bonus, for mill- 
pg Steam plants; also Corliss boiler and complete 
steam plant, to Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis, 


Fort Worth, 
one Corliss, to the Joliet Enterprise Co., Joliet, 
to the Salem Electric Light & Power 
They reporta decided increase in the 
“th of 
for 


me Corliss, to Stratton & White, 
Ill.; one Corliss, 
(¢ Sulem, Ore 
June, and have 


the 


demand for engines since the 


a large demand ir engines 


of the 


every prospect for 


during the balance senuson, 


A Chance to Make Money. 


| have berries. grapes and peaches, a year old, fresh 
is whe picked. L use the California Cold Process; 
do not heat or seal the fruit, just put it up cold, keeps 
perfectly fresh, and costs almost nothing; can put up 
i bushelin ten minutes. Last week I sold directions 
toover 120 families; anyone will pay a dollar for di- 


rections, When they see the beautiful samples of fruit. 
\s there are many people poor like myself, I consider 
tmy duty to give my experience to such, and feel 

nfident anyone can make one or two hundred dol- 


lars, round home, in a few days. I will mail sample of 


fruit and complete directions, to any of your readers, 
eighteen two cent stamps, which is only the actual 
to me. 


BAIRD, Bennett, Pa. 


tof the samples, 


Mrs 


postage, ¢ t.. 


WILLIAM 


More Trains to Chicago. 
rTHE NORTH-WESTERN LINE—C., St. P., M. & O. 
Ry better train service and with 
more comforts for travelers to the World’s Fair City, 


now offers new and 


as follows: 

BADGER STATE EXPRESS (Daily) Leave Minne- 
ipolis 7:15 A. M., St. Paul 7:55 a, M., Eau Claire 11:00 a. 
M., Dinner Dining Car and arrive Milwaukee 7 
p. M., Chicago 9:35 P. M. 

rhis train with Luxurious Parlor Cars gives a day- 
light ride through the most beautiful portion of Wis- 
consin affording a delightful panorama view the 
entire distance and reaching Chicago in ample time to 
connect with more night trains for the East and South 





than by any other line. 

ATLANTIC EXPRESS (Ex. Sunday) Leave Minne- 
M.. St. Paul5:15 Pp. M., Eau Claire 8:24 Pp. M., 
and arrive Chic: 8:00 A. M., 
trains of the Chicago & Grand Trunk, Monon, Chicago 
& Alton, Illinois Central, Wabash and other lines. 

This train has Palace Sleeping Cars with Buffet Ser- 
vice—Lunch served at any hour. 

VESTIBULE LIMITED (Daily) Leave Minneapolis 
7:25 p.M., St. Paul 8:05 p. M., Eau Claire 11:00 Pp. M., ar- 
rive Milwaukee 7:25 A. M., Chicago 9:30 A. M. 

In arranging the time of this “Vestibule Limited” 
it fast running train, although con- 
suming only 13% hours St. Paul to Chicago. but it is 
timed for comfort, making but very few stops which 
gives long steady runs and with the handsomely fur- 
nished new and improved Sleeping Cars and lighted 
by gas together with the Breakfast Service in Dining 
Car before arriving in Chicago the trip of 
comfort and luxury unapproachable by any other line. 

Secure Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations 
via THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE, at following offices: 

159 East Third Street, St, Paul. 

13 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis. 

3382 Hotel St. Louis Block Duluth, 


apolis 4:35 P. 


wo connecting with early 








not made a 


is 


is one 
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THOS. Pp MeDON ALD, TO Basten Parties pecking unvestmet 


I have been in business in Montana since 1882, and 
in Red Lodge since its beginning in 1889. As early as 
1883, friends in the East who had money to invest asked 

me to place it for them on Montana security and at 
Real Bstate Montana rates of interest. From this beginning has 
developed an extensive and, to all parties concerned, a 


very satisfactory business. 








AND Idle Eastern capital has found safe investment here 
with double the return obtainable in the East. In all the 
business of these years my clients in the East have never 


Insurance. suffered any loss nor experienced any delay in payment 


of interest or principal when due. 


There is no safer security in the world than the 
irrigated improved Montana valley farms, and I 
Local Agent for the confidently assure my future patrons, who honor 
me with their confidence, thesame measure of satis- 
faction in the business they may place with me that 
has come to my patrons in the past. 


Rocky Fork Town and To enable any who may desire to do so, to learn more 


directly of this satisfaction, I shall be glad to give thema 
list of my Eastern customers, with whom they can cor- 


Electric Company. respond personally. I would also refer enquirers to any 


bank of Eastern Montana, as to my responsibility and 








standing. 
VV". & - a4 ao ae 
RED LODGE, - . MONTANA. Red Lodge, Mont. 
TAKE THE aman ———<- 
When you go to the “Daylight Trains to Chicago,’ 


“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Chicago 
“Steam Heated Trains to Chicago,’ 


Puget Sound Country “Electric Lighted Trains to Chicago,’ 


“Electric Reading Lamps in Berth 


Niagara Falls Short Line 


a Se er Travel on the Magnificent Steamers, orang nectar ohee teee 
° ‘Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City 
Detroit, CITY OF SEATTLE “Double Daily Pullman Service 0 St Lo 
Hamilton, CITY C OF EKINGSTON, ier a to Kansas City on Morning and 


TORONTO, Puget Sound & Alaska S. 8. Co. eae soe Pg . 


G.G.CHANDLER,G.P.A, - TACOMA. “Pullman’s Best Sleeper 














Montreal, “The Shortest and Quickest Line 
‘The Best Route to Colorado,” 
ROCHESTER “To Kansas, to California, 
’ a , on. 
Saratoga, WISCONSIN y pa bn Hinges egg saaeeene or from any coupon ticket 
Ae neae nn after new desigus furnished by the Gen’l Superints 


“The Best Ro te to Kansas Cit 

Buftalo, ——— ‘The eas ote to at. “ne 

“To the West and Southwest.” 
Secure accommodations from the Company's agent 

\ Model Locom > Engines, 

New York, / CENTRAL \ The -Haltimore M a nape aay ange t placed it 
Boston, (| LINES | mck We tk tae bein Racciapees ‘Poke 
} , / dent of Mo e Pows 0 he B. ¢ ) OmMpuny Dh 
And all Canada and Kastern Points. SZ ee ee aes ie ee 
six feet six inches in diameter, eylinders nineteen by 





















THROUGH SLEEPER)TO RUN twenty-four inches, and are without doubt the finest 
eet Sects ioe, Set ba Room passenger locomotives running into the city of Chicago 
jeepers, n Cars and acnes O 68. o-day. ompanions of these new engines have ce 
Montreal, Boston and New York. ome Sehoee and Milwaukee and St. Paul ‘and aoa sadeutea power and able » haulis 
Fas t ‘trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room famous Royal Blue Line trains, which run betweer 
ee (ee Nae Lyte py New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
F. A. PALMER, A. G. P. Agt., CuIcago. Coe ee Pullen Vesti baled Dose iie Recta | over the Philadelphia Division of the B. & 0. Railroad 
Tourist Blee rs via the Northern Pacific R. R.,be- | Phe B. & O. has added over forty new, high clas 
G. J. LOVELL, N. W. P. Agt., St. PAUL tween Chicago and Portland, Or. and Tacoma Wash. engines to its motive power equipment within the last 
Convenient Trains toand from Eastern, Western, 7 ect ail ava undar-construstion. Wil: 
ee — | SR eeERENMEEEERS® | constantly adding oncincs of approved dosien and 
;. ua service ap m aukesha, Fon u be constantly adding engines © ipproved design and 
gui UNIVERSAL , eae Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau highest grade to its motive power and passenger 
q2s ease. \ z Claire, Hurl ley, Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, maches of Pullman stan dard to its rolling stock. the 
= =a N s ulso¢ vending li ‘ nounts for additional 
= = wg E For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and ene isa rilaeee. aging Sagres amount ser ig sects 
28 =. ms . we Ss other information, apply to A ee the Line, or to | facilities at terminal points. By the time the World’s 
se ~ pw: 1 re 33 . = re ce the hed States or Canada. Fair ig ay for pied ty - nate \ pea A pao “4 x o 
rT grey | AINSLIE, General Manager, “tatmen Be y ” well equipper o handle. expeditious! ‘ 
$3 Medal ana Dipioma, AW zi F § M. HANNAPORD Gen’! Trafic Man'gr, Bt: Paul, Minn large volume of puenenger 6r1 autie which will natavall 
So We ma J 3 : RLOW W, Traffic Manager. k this picturesque route from the Atlant ie seu 
B Wholesale & Retail. Old Baths Renewed. *% H.C. BA PR. ou | Se is J q 
Send for Circulars. £. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor. Mich JAS. C. POND, ae tease Bitssaat Anons, Chicago, board to Chicago. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 
Henry P. Urnam, Prest. E. H. BAriey, Cashier. 
C.D GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wa. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000 


Drrectors: H. P Upham, I. B. Campbell, J. H Sanders, 
T. L. Schurmeter, E. W. Winter, J.J Hill, D C. Shepard 
H. R. Bigelow, H. EK. Thompson, Greenleaf Ciark, C. D 
Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, FE. H. 
bailey. 


Wittiam D. Kirk, President. 
KENNETH CLARE, Vice President. 
Georos H. PRincs, Ccshier, 


THE CAPITAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





$100,000 
$40,000 


CAPITAL, - : . 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, . 


PENSIONS! 


J.I. POROHUE, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
(Late Special ‘Examiner U. 8. Pension Bureau ) 
Soldiers who served % days and wore honorably dis- 
charged are entitled to from 86 to 12a month no matter 
when disability was contracted. Widows and dependent 
parents are ...0 entitled. Special attention given to old, 
rejectea and increased claims under old or new law. 
No fee unless successful. Write for circulars and blanks. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


I* you wantto buy or sell LAND inthe world renowned 
Goose Kiver Country, Traill, Steele and Griggs 
ounties, North Dakota, write 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, MAYVILLE, N. D. 
We nave Srousente of acres to sell cheap, and on crop 
payment, if desired. For list of lands and full particulars 
address us. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, 
or GIBBS & EDWARDS, Mayvi.ue, N. D. 


FOR SALE, 


LANDS in the famous Rep RIVER VALLEY, and in 
Cass and Bar avd other counties in the State. 
Sure to advance rapidiy in value. Address 
W. J. CLAPP, 
Fareo, N. D. 


nes 


NORTH DAKOTA 


in the development of the new 
»f North Dakota, write to the Minnesota and 
d and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
. Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
This map will 


It you are interested 
prairie State ¢ 
Dakota Lar 


Biock, St Pau 


raising near railroads, schovols and towns. 
all applicants. 


N. C. LAWRENCE, 


OF 


be sent tree to 


THE FIRM OF 


Lawrence & Dickinson, 
DiUCKINSON, - NORTH DAKOTA 
AGENT FOR 
Desirable Lands and a 


Adjacent to and in the town of Dickinson. 


Also Houses and Lots for Sale 
On easy terms. 


| coming empire of itself. Maps free. 
| here are sure and solid. Private letters of advice with 


| | Sengnated Depository and Financial Agents 


| 


“The Land of No. 1 Hard.” 


IO INVESTORS : 


75,000 acres of choice lands in Barnes, Stutsman and 
Foster Counties, North Dakota. 


The Minnesota & Dakota Land and Investment Company is still offering 
these lands at $4 and $5 per acre, on easy terms. Now is the time to 
The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 


Marie Railway is now being extended across these counties. 


invest, while prices are still low. 


The Five-years Contract Plan.---Lands can be purchased on five 


years’ time, one-sixth cash and the balance in five equal payments. 


For further information apply to, or address, 


THE MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT Co., 
Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


WASHINCTON. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO. 


Spokane, Wash, 


MONTANA. _| 


[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank. | 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - - : 


Bankers and Brokers. 


SPECIALTY: 


$500,000 


Surplus, - - - 700,000 


General Banking Busine sa and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres'’t. EK. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


First Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 
property, netting investor 


6, 7 & 8 per cent. 





D. F. PERCIVAL, President. Jno. I. MELVILLE, Casnier 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. I. MELVILLE, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


FP. C. AMBRIDGE, 


Mortgage Loans. 
101 South 9th S8t., - . 


GREAT FALLS, 


The coming Great City of that Great State, 
MONTANA. 


No section in America has greater resources than 
abound in and about this thriving young city. 1t has the 
greatest available water wer in the country. Itisa 
noted railroad centre. Rich and inexhaustible mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, etc., seam the mountains 
adjacent. A!most unlimited coal measures, timber lands, 
quarries of marble, sandstone, lime, etc., together with 
tne splendid cattle, horse and sheep ranges, make this a 





Investments made 


careful answers to all enquiries $1.00. Address, 


W. B. BURLEIGH, P.O Box 200, Great Falls, Mont. TACOMA, WASH. 





“ ~ References: London San Francisco Bank. 


OREOON. 





(CENTRAL ADDITION» 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


located and offers unequalled opportunities 
desiring business or residence property. 


The First National Bank, 


Is cen 

PORTLAND, OREGON, to 
The Union De 
addition. Rapi 
mation apply to office o 


t Company’s grounds are located in this 
development inevitable. For full infor- 
J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 








of the United States. A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 
Notary Public. Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 





| Sagi and Surplus, $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Aas’t Cashier. 


improved farm and city property. 
9 emantens and investments for non-residents attended 


SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Nortnern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - . . 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - o 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - “ 1,750,000 Acres 


In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37,000, O00 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilla large amount of Government land !ying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the s0mpany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre. and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and tie baance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural jands)n Nortn Dakota west of the Missouri Kiver, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural! land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-titth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the wages amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se tiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the irterest only 1s required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purcnased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGH, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS } Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 


GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montaua, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil. climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States Jand laws, the terms of gale of railroad Janda, rates of fare for scttler*. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold rauroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and oceupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Centrai and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. ; 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
, 7 Ae writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
o them also. 
y 7 \ They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
W RITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 58 LED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and the Noriiern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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MONTANA'S RICH FLORA.—Matt Alderson and 
wife of this city have been engaged for some 


time in collecting botanical specimens. As a 


| result they have as fine a collection as there is 


in the State, with the single exception of the 


collection gathered by Dr. Kelsey of Helena 
Mr. and Mrs. Alderson are constantly finding 
new flora in this valley, which even Dr. ke 


has never seen or heard of and by the end of this 


lsey 


year they will have added many new flowers to 
Mr. Alder 
son says that these new plants speak volumes for 
the richness Of Gallatin Valley’s soil, for the list 


the already large list of native flora. 


of its flora exceeds that of any other mountain 
region he knows of. Mr. and Mrs. Alderson 
have been engaged by l’rof. Kelsey to collect 


specimens for the Montana exhibit at the World’s 
Fair and they are doing the work at a nominal 


| cost, out of pure love of the pursuit and in the 


We trust that they will 


of 


interest of the county. 


continue to receive the generous assistance 


those interested in the matter.— Dozcman( Mon 
Chronk le. 
* 
* * 
MINNESOTA MILITIAMEN.—It is a high com 


pliment to the effleciency and thorough schooling 
of the National that 
members who have taken up their residence in 
the newer States further in 


Minnesota Guard those 


west have many 


| cases been urgently requested to re-enter the 


service, and elected to commissioned offices 


This is particularly true of those going from the 


Twin Cities. The present lieutenant-colonel of 
the First Regiment, Washington National Guard, 
W. S. Shank, formerly 
Company C, St. Paul. 

regiment was a year or 


was first lieutenant of 


The major of the same 
two ago well known in 
Minneapolis as Captain Gaus, of Company B 
Sharpshooter Fsplin, of Company |. Minnea 
polis, the W. N. ¢ 

W. P. Dodson, a few yearsago a private in Com 
pany C, St. Paul, is now a commissioned officer 


of the First Montana Infantry, at Great lalls. 


is now in 


an adjutant 


The few guardsmen who have cast their lot in 


| the service of Uncle Sam have progressed credit- 





ably in promotion and now hold responsible non 
commissioned offices in the regular army. 
a” 


LONE LAKE.—One of the natural curiosities 
in this country is Lone Lake, which lies in a 
butte or mound in the foothills ir 
Klickitat County, this State. The butte looks as 
though the top had caved in, as the 
seen lying dead all over the bottom, and years 
ago were growing where the lake now lies. The 
lake cannot be seen until one reaches the sum 
mit of the butte, as it is circular in form and sur 


Simcoe 


trees ar 


rounded by a wall or bank of earth which is 


covered with trees. The bank itself is more than 
100 feet high. The early settlers tell of cutting 
hay on the ground which this body of water now 
covers a good many years ago. There is no 
doubt the waters are steadily rising; trees have 
been covered, have fallen and now lie slowly de 
caying beneath the waters. It is fairly possible 
that the lake will some day fill the entire cavity 
in the butte and overflow the banks. The lake 
is now owned by H. C. Phillips. A few 
ago it was stocked with carp, and its waters are 
fairly alive with them now. 
many catfish were put into the lake. 
likely do well there and soon exterminate the 
other fish. The lake affords excellent boating 
end is h-coming quite a pleasure resort.—Sov// 


Bend ( Wash.) Herald. 


years 


Last season a great 


They will 
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) 
ence the establishment of a timber reserve. The some oil fields have been discovered, and he, in com- 
emit Aa, withdraw ntains 183.640 acres and is located | pany with several other gentlemen of Missoula, are 
TH ' _ “fe a | mt townships 163 and 164, ranges 71, 72, 73.74 | preparing to make complete and thorough investiga- 
i fi rh leaves an abupdance of excellent timber tion— Missoula Gazette 
——— for the people of Rolette and Bottineau counties. and 
Ln — x ~*@ ‘ t bea hardship to our people or a hindrance to THe Burlington will be in the Yellowstone Valley 
' . e settlement. Turtle Mountain Stay before January 1, and in Helena by the end of next 
PO F 4 year. The extension is expected to involve the con- 
f Ve - 
a aS) D5 Irv has been said that only “roses wild” will growin [| struction of from 300 to 800 miles of line througha 
ry, Dan North Da ta. but th llusior too, has been dis- mountainous country, Whose cost can not be less than 
led like dew before the breath of the advancing | $25,000 per mile, exclusive of equipment 
iv-god. Any one il itisfy himself that almost any _ — 
ynsin 4 
et f rose in be grown with but little painsif MENTION was made in The Picket a couple of weeks 
N ut view the luxuriant rows of roses red and since that samples of the Butcher Creek asphaltum 
‘ te that ornament the way and walks at Mr. |] had been sent to the Asphalt Slag & Paving Company 
- Haseltine’s elegant residence Grand Forks. They of New York City Lust week an answer was received, 
tinuous hedge of every hue— beauti- which stated that the product was a first-class article 
i t} vy ufte i tor and thrift’ as the and a proposition was made for an option.— Red Lodye 
W il all over the State Grand Picket 
‘ es 
- — THe fame of Butte is world-wide as a mining camp 
South Dakota. Last year the mines of the camp produced, according 
to the statement of W. D. Wheeler, assayer in charge 
FESSOR FREDERICK M. Hitn, of New York : gee taken epg? fenton 
— of the United States assay office. in Helena, S10.481L.812.09 
\ ! Ila ey Peak Tin Company now owns . . 
: . : worth of gold and silver, and $14.528.886,05 worth of 
‘ f 1 ‘ nthe Black Hills of Dakota; Bn 7 
copper rhe total value of the output of the camp in 
ut bee i ily 1 " ens of the casserite of tin, i pe : 
- ; gold, silver, copper and lead was 1.573.14.— Helena 
I ense quantities i these mines 
= 1 Journal 
’ -" it they produced ninety per cent of the tung- a 
‘ ‘ stl rotoxide of tin. ‘ 
sarin an , , ; Wuat Missoula wants now isa smelter. Not only 
‘ \ hie informes y isinterest P 
i ‘ , se neler setae wants it. but needs it, and not only needs it but must 
" isserite found in these mines is prac me 
, loa . H have it,and that very soon, Active mining operations 
‘ 1 le dt tt arney company : : 1 
, sie : Bpen; are really just beginning in Missoula County rhe 
ha » ‘ ! f nearly all the claims in the 
M Hil , ; future of this important industry is exceedingly 
innesota bb Il nl nut tur ne Linnite quantity of 7 : 
' - ; sia tase eaiaratinbcaa arg “a ' a bright and promising. The citizens of Missoula will 
t the ore be ehori r thi 1 t 
, ‘ ss a aad = miss agolden opportunity if they do not at once secure 
here ! ” thee ig ¢ i y ni 1 
1) I ! ‘ , wibtibe I ee ————— the location of a smelter here. Missoulian 
; tes as t fy competit Butte Miner 
I i ‘ 
; - ' r A RAILROAD to Cooke is the chief topic of interest 
\s IAL 1 the St ut , fe} (luted uron, rn P . 
shin | ‘ ‘ ; : my in Park County at present. The segregation bill has 
: e quantities lare being mark 
' , _ - . . passed the Senate and has been favorably reported in 
‘ ‘ nm the v ty of rei uve not . 1." 
: : ee the lower house by the public land committee. The 
t ' ‘ LD { first iss wooltosell. Other 
consequence is that mining property in Cooke and 
try have milar ar unts Phe 
' rt real estate at Livingston have stiffened up wonder- 
‘ t t in the sto if the Stat 
. : ‘ eaion: es - wn fully in the last week According to the sworn state- 
| it { thievre re bety SOLO) 10000) ¢ 
; pisereaits ' ceneeeniateeh ; ment of the miners of Cooke they bind themselves, in 
Stute. the clipaver ng about si ounds 
shesie : eet oa poche case a railroad is built into the camp, to furnish from 
‘ . | ‘ hice eon especially favorable to the . , 
' ' 00 10500 tons of ore per day for transportation to the 
try al thon mothe Jit tiver . . 
he ; " ' : smelters. A large tract of land adjoining Livingston 
‘ ‘ I 1 ‘ ort 1 Ww . 
, Kak ' ’ was bought two years ago by the Hauser syndicate, of 
rt . : - _— we Helena, for the purpose of erecting smelters Accord 
i dust rere than those gr - 
a : aornee-ties ingly, with the prospect of a road to Cooke and the 
hie Ve PTasse n this region Stimulated . 
' ; hopes of another to ¢ ustle up the Shields River Valley 
‘ t yt u ‘ ! iLevxpertetr 34 1 ust ‘ s . P 
rs : reba: “s igre the demand for real estate in Livingston is daily in- 
‘ fu é \ ‘ ive I re extensively in sheep eveantnd Helena Mining Review. 
! i ind w his section the coming season than ever 
1 : | ‘ Ine ( Thev see vy money init 
; ree idaho. 
‘ 1 Montana THE result of recent assays of ore taken from one of 
i ; the prospects in the Boulder Creek district shows over 
sa) , old 1} } eighing 500 po ids i aie om P > 
: San ; 1 4 M a Sena $15,000 tothe ton. The intention of the owners is to 
= + V « exhibited in the nes i g ‘ 
BR ' ; ' - 7 — bring their property prominently before capitalists 
= orid’s Fair by @ Helena, Montana, and obtain assistance in developing these rich mines. 
ew - Kendrick. geographically situated as it is, will be the 
stri g poi ) -B ‘ . . 
oyns sy recently 190 cars of ore were received at the distributing point for the Boulder Creek country. 
\ iow fror sutte This is the biggest P ; ; : 
nan n record and represents 3,800 tons of ore THE money to be used in maintaining Idaho's a 
‘ cultural experimental stations will soon be sent 
vale « day 
along, Governor Willey having been notified by the 
GREAT FALLS ha ompleted the sale of $100,000 National Agricultural Department that a requisition 
North Dakota Is. §-” it a premium of 4.885 lhe money is for for the amount was to be immediately made. The 
ewers, park improvement, and 340,000 to fund out- State will be given $33.00), of which amount $15,000 will 
i edme be for the maintenance of the university at Moscow. 
- This sum will be sufficient to keep the State’s school 
SOZEMAN is talking about extending its eleetric | up in fine style, and $18,000 will give the experimental 
et railway w being constructed, to reach the stations a great boost. The three agricultural experi- 
Na il Park. It will follow the West Gallatin, and mental stations located at Nampa. Grangeville and 
. ‘ ® . 
, ver iys ure proposed along the route Moscow will be placed in a condition for experimental 
work as soon as possible. 
: rik l pof Montana will aggregate twelve to 
. fifieen million pounds this year It is of excellent A LARGE portion of the Nez Perce Reservation north 
, malitv ane rapidly going into the handsof Eastern of the Clearwater and near Genesee is being broken 
versat seventeen to nineteen cents per pound, up and improved this spring. There is now and for 
" two months has been from 150 to 167 teams employed in 
' \ NEW d distriet which is attracting a good deal | breaking sod. Several thousand acres have already 
fattentic ist now ison Sand Creek about ten miles been broken and a large amount more will be broken, 
i m Pony in Madison County. The nearest railroad | Next year the surplus crop marketed at Genesee will 
t r tution Sappington, on the Northern Pacific, which be increased upwards of 150,000 bushels of grain. The 
‘ t three miles away town is now full of life and property is looking up 
e dom * considerably. Farm lands in the vicinity are held at 
WHEN vou come to think of it. the resident of the , a mass : . 
\ LaM from $30 to $60 per acre, and quite a number of buyers 
Flathead Valley lives about as well as people of any , - : : . am . 
( " are flocking in, looking for farms. The opening of the 
ther part of the country Think of a dinner on the , . . . 
reservation will make Genesee one of the best towns 
: the Dp Fourth of July with strawberries, spring chicken, : 
samet in the county.—Moscow Mirror. 
i ‘ u fe new potatoes and green peas, all home grown. This 7 
ind hat shows that the farmer of the Flathead Valley can live O 
| inuver ust about as high as a man ought without running sega. 
‘ W desperate chances of gout.—Columbian FROM asingle ranch on Hay Creek. Wasco County. 
“ ’ | about 500,000 pounds of wool will be shipped this sea- 
‘ MONTANA has all the precious metals, all the base | son. It is being sold at from 12', to 5 cents per pound. 
RB metals, preciou stones, coul beds, and now it looks ae 
like oil wells; oil wells, too, which show up well and SoMmE farmers in Union County are growing fences 
Pra ALLY | at pur fl i Bottine compare favorably with those of Pennsylvania. Dr. for their fields from the cactus or Texas tuna hedge. 
| " tle Mou is been wit W. B. Parsons has received word froma reliable source | All agree that it is the cheapest fence they can obtain, 
‘ ( settlement pe a on with refer that in the Flathead Country north of the coal fields, | andin three yearsGrand Ronde Valley will be rendered 
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even more lovely than it is now by the removal of the 
old rail and 
long rows of beautiful, blooming tuna hedge. 


barb-wire fences and the substitution of 
Portland 


Telegram. 





At shin- 


gles forsale 


Astoria, one can always see shaved spruce 


They are made by farmers, usually, who 


bring them to market andchange them for merchan- 


dise. They are a handsome shingle. and it is said for 


desirability are the superior of the white pine shingle. 


Athena, settled in Umatilla 


County, twenty-one years ago. and says he has never 


T. J. KirK, the father of 


raised a crop of wheat on his farm near that place 
which has averaged less than twenty-one bushels to 


the acre, and sometimes the average would be as high 


as fifty bushels. Where else in this broad land can so 
good a showing be made from land that has been 
farmed for twenty-one years?—Portland Telegram 

Iris understood that parties are negotiating with 


the ownersof Tansy Point for a site on which to estab- 
lish a large ship yard. It is the intention of this com- 
pany to build all 


steamers, of any size and description 


kinds of boats, both sailing and 
Representatives 
of parties interested in the enterprise have visited the 
point and are very highly satisfied with their observa- 
the 


little piling work will be needed to extend the dock to 


tion. The channelis so near shore that) but very 


the deepest water.— Astoria Eraminer. 


Washington. 


A New tub and pail factory is being established at 
Ballard. 


Tue Catholic hospital for the Palouse Country has 
been located at Colfax. 

CARLOAD after carload of ore is arriving at New 
Whatcom, where it is transhipped by steamer to the 
Tacoma smelter. 

Two million eight hundred thousand dollars has 


been expended at Everett in improvements during the 
first six months of its existence. 

Paper Mill at 
and is 


Everett 
turning 


THe Puget Sound Pulp and 


has commenced operations now out 


fifteen tons of book and express paper daily. 





THe Columbia and Yakima Irrigation Company, te 
the 
vicinity of Prosser Falls, has been revived by a com- 


irrigate fifty-three miles in Yakima County, in 
pany incorporated at Tacoma with $500,000 stock. 

Northern Everett & Monte ¢ 

railroad companies have made arrangements to build 
tunnel at Everett. from Oakes to Norton 
streets, wdistance of halfa mile. The tunnel will be 
130 feet at the deepest point, and is expected to be com- 


THE Great and risto 


a joint 


pleted within eighteen months 

It is impossible to read our State exchanges pub- 
lished in the mining sections without being impressed 
with the great activity which prevails and the excel- 
lent results shown as thorough prospecting goes on. 
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The bearing which the general development of our 
mines will have upon the general business of the 
State in the very near future has not been overesti- 
mated, —Seattle Telegraph 

Port TOWNSEND advices state that authentic ad 


effect 


sumed on the Port Townsend Southern Railway, 


Vices are to the that operations are to be re- 


work 


to be completed between that city and Olympia within 


a yea 

SAN JUAN COUNTY, though somewhat new and un 
developed, us yet. is doing something in the way of 
producing small fruits, and of strawberries alone it 


shipped fully 200,000 pounds this season, and expects to 


make Tf SOLO next 

THE extension of the Spokane & Northern Railroad 
into the Colville Reservation will follow the Kettle 
River. The line at two points will cross for a few 
miles into British Columbia. It will then continue 
west into the Okanogan Country 


rue large body of excellent cedar timber adjacent 
to Edmunds has been the means of causing many 
shingle weavers to visit this section within the past 
few months, and asa result three mills are now run- 


ning daily and two more, one of them a very large one 
will shortly be turning out shingles at a rapid rate 
of the 
the 


ON! unique features of the Tacoma 
Rostyn News, will be the exhibit) now 
Northern Pucifie. A’ faces 
with the Stampede 
Yakima Valley. 
rrowtlige in 
thie 


EX posi 
tion. Says 


being prepared by the imile 
of the ¢ 


tunnel 


made, 
the 
plants 


Range will be 


through iate 


uscade 
running 
soil 


where irrigating ditehes and 


imported from that fertile valley will be pron 


nent parts. 


NO more 


be started in Anacortes, thana large improved evapor- 


important and much needed industry could 


atoror fruit dryer for curing the extensive crop of 
prunes of the present and future crops of Skagit, 
Whatcom, Island and San Juan counties. The plant 


would secure a splendid dividend the first year, and 
the Western Washington 


one of the most orchard products 


would make prune crop of 


valuable of our 


Washington Farmer. 


Not over fifty per cent of the virgin soilof the Pa 
louse Country, fit for growing wheat, is at present 


cultivation, owing to lack of railroad trans 


Aside from the 
regions of soil in Western 


under 


’alouse there are immense 


portation 


Idaho which no plow has 


yet touched. The exportation from Eastern Washing- 


ton this year will, if no mishap occurs, be the largest 


yet known Many additional elevators and ware- 
houses are to be put in to accommodate the expected 
yield. Tacoma Ledge 


THE largest timbers ever shipped from Puget Sound 
louded at 
the Lurpress, the sticks measuring all the way from 16x16 


to Europe were New Whatcom in June, says 


to 30x30, and 100 feet long. The shipis bound to Queens- 


town for orders, the voyage around the Horn and 
across the Atlantic probably occupying four months 
Asan indication of what an important factor to the 


trade of this place ship-supplying here is, it may be 





























WHOLESALE, GROCERYLHOUSE OF GRIGGSSCOOPERZ& CO.28STOPAULS 


The above illustration gives a very comprehensive idea of the big building occupied exclusively by the 


great wholesale grocery house of Griggs, Cooper & Co., S 


t. Paul. 


The firm is now better prepared than ever to 


handle the immense business it has built up in the Northwest. 








stated that the Campbell will leave in por er S400" 
of which 32.000 will be with various mercantile tir 
for supplies. This is the largest ship ever Jouded 


the port of Whatcom 


Canadian Northwest, 


AMONGST the curiosities offered for ile Vv Chipyn 
wavan Indians at Battleford recently, was al 
ful robe about five feet square It ) f4 
skins of the necks of waterfowl, arranged rele 
patterns and with considerable tast i tor the 
contrast. For brillianey of color a ftrve { \ 
ture it outrivals any crazy quilt done it 1] , 
also more durable, and lined with a tine bla 
alsou warm rug Phe outer square ire made fi 
the larger birds, relieved by lines of the var 
of teal, and in the centre is a lit { hie 
the beautiful dusky gree Marni Free Pr 


“~~ INVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 

withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 

payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange 

FIRST MORTGAGES 
on improved productive city property, the only securities 
accepted by our a Operates under the State 
Banking Department. AS NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MANNHEIMER BROS., 


‘qdog y “18 q 


U} PONSs] ON.F0[BIBO poiss3sN} [] 


be 
Fat. seme m ae gill)| 
= .,, S 





Mail Orders are promptly and 
carefully filled. Send for samples. 
“uonsordds uo 901,7 


Importers and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


West Superior Woolen Mills, 
Flannels, Blankets, 
Yarns, Jeans, 
Shirtings and Hosiery, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


J. W. ROSS, 


Architect, 


Security Block, Grand Forks, N. D. 


THE VILLARD HOUSE, 


Dickinson, North Dakota. 


C. H. KLINEFELTER, Proprietor. 


Rates, $2 per day. 


Good Sample Rooms for Commercial Men. 
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Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


4.ericultural « lmplements. 
PIRATE PLOWS. coi) 


Buckeye Low-Down Shoe Drills, 
Buckeye Seeders, Fish Wagons, Bain Wagons, 
Waterloo Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Buckeye Pumps and Wind Engines. 











Hay Rakes, Hay Presses, Tedders and Hay Tools of 
every description. Wire and Ties a specialty. 


7, We carry every style of vehicle 
Cal l 1ages. in use in this part of the country, 


from a Sulky to a Landau, from the leading manufacturers, 





All styles. From common Farm 


Harness. to the finest Track, Buggy or 


Coach. 
California Boots and Horse 


ry’. " YY 
i ul f GG oods. Goods of every description. 


Jobbing Department, Third St., Broadway to Pine. 


Retail Department, Third and Wabasha, Ba 
ST. PAUL. Pirate Gangs and Sulkies. 


SUPERIOR, the eesss~ of the NORTHWEST! 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 








Sep 
<2?) | - 
SSNs = 


"WW bith Gb a 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
KLREE SITES. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


<? 


IRS 

TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 


Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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CONSERVATIVE, RELIABLE. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 and 202 Chamber of Commerce Building, - DULUTH, MINN. 





A . ai) 
ul) Al, 
“~ 


THEY WANTED THEIR MOTHER.—I[n the wilds 
of Deep Creek, a Washington tributary of the 
Lower Columbia, lived a family; man, wife, and 
two children aged eleven and nine. Man abusive: 
wife left home and went to Astoria, taking chil 
dren. Man followed and took children home, and 
continued to treat them badly. Then there was 
a youthful resolve. Secretly, while father was 
IRON LANDS. We have the choicest list obtainable of some of the finest properties on the | away, they built a raft, and one night when he 


seme nei aaa re AND VERMILLION RANGES, and if you are thinking of investing, thought they were asleep they boarded it, and 


IRON STOCKS | In all the FIRST-CLASS MINES for sale at LOWEST MARKET VALUE. 


Sx © 
_ 





Real Estate, Pine, Iron and Nickel Lands, 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We want money to Loan at 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 


without oars or sails floated down into the Colum- 
bia, there seven or eight miles wide. They were 


This is the olin ten way you can j 
break the LION Safety that is A ¢ man comes after them any more he'll wish he 
imported and sold by us. — | \——— - <i hadn’t.—Portland Telegram. 

We guarantee to replace any : ; PROSPECTING BY ELECTRICITY.—A_ novel 
broken part of this wheel with- 
in two years, if breakage is 
caused by any fault of the 
wheel. The spokes in the 
bicycle are of piano wire, and 
unbreakable. 


Our price of the Lion is $80 
in Cushion Pneumatic $105. 


Have we an agent in your 
town? If not, you will get the 
agent's discount. Better write 
us. We have some great bar- 


rescued when almost perishing from cold, and 
while they were fast drifting out to sea. If that 






prospecting outfit is to be taken out by a party 
of explorers in Montana, says the Mining Industry. 
They will be provided with a portable electric 
core drill of the Thomson-Houston pattern, light 
enough to be transported wherever a light wag 
on can be hauled. The machinery consists of a 
five-horse power boiler, engine, generator, tripod, 
diamond drills, wire, etc. The outfit, costing 
over $3,000, is said to have a capacity of sinking 
2,500 feet. It is proposed to place the engine 
and boiler at a water source and transmit power 
by wire if necessary. The diamond drill is agreat 
thing for underground prospecting, and has been 
used with good results in many of our mines, 
notably at Leadville. This is the first time, how- 


gains in our job lot department. ever, that it has been tried in field work of this 
kind, so far as we are aware. It is not reported 


Our terms are very easy, very ; L<= = whether these prospectors have any definite 
indeed, — object in view. 


The Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Co., 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


SIOUX anak ENGINE WORKS 


THE HOME oF No. 1 HAarRpD.—The only spot, 
says Senator Hansbrough of North Dakota, in a 





newspaper article, the only spot in the United 
States where that particular and peculiar grade 
ithdere offitats Ghats of wheat known as “No. 1 hard wheat” can 
| be raised and is raised isin North Dakota and 

Northern Minnesota. The same gradeof wheat 


Corliss Engines, 
: is produced in Russia in about the same latitude. 
Giddings’ Autematics. No. 1 hard wheat is that grade of wheat con- 


taining the largest percentage of gluten, and is 
demanded and sought after by the owners of rol- 
ler flouring mills, which produce the finest flour 
in the world. Indeed, the successful roller 
flouring mill must have a certain percentage of 
No. 1 hard wheat to do a successful business. 
In the great mills at Minneapolis our hard wheat 
is always at a premium, and, unfortunately, like 
| everything else thatis pure it is there adulterated 
by being mixed with the softer grades of wheat. 
The flour from these mixed grades, however, is 
shipped to the Eastern States and to a large ex- 
tent to Europe, and there disposed of as product 
of No. 1 hard wheat from the fields of North 
Dakota. lam often asked if thesefi elds are likelyto 
become exhausted, and Ireply: ‘‘No.” In that 





Simple, Compound, Condensing, 
Complete Plants Furnished. 
Works: SIOUX CITY, IA. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
488. Canal Street, CHICAGO, 


o SOLIP SILVERINE. 








Just introduced, lasts a lifetime, 
safe, reliable, only 50e prepaid, 
to introduce. RELIABLE SUPPLY OO., 130 Adams St. , CHICAGO, ILL. 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
curein lU days. Never returns; no purge; 

no saive; no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain ace remedy has discovered a 


simple cure, which he wil fanall free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N. ¥. 


AT @® FOLKS6 


Worry and doubt never come te 
those who use our “‘Companion.” 








using **Anti-Corpulene Pts” lose os 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no mz 
fall, Sold y Ps Pd fy tS sent by mail. Parte 


ulars (sealed) 40, 





safe and sure ‘(after 
ing with Tanzy and Pennyroyal Pilis) guaran- 
teed oa wr to all others, perticulare 4 cents, 
~ Dr. 8. DIX, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





j Celebrated Female 
Powders never fail. 

™ ™ Ladies - clare them 

fail- 





ANSY_ PILLS! 


Safe and Sure. ye fer “WOMAN'S SAFE 
@UskD.” Wilee Specifie Co., Phila, Pa. 








ar it will he’ vel lat our 
expense. THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING CO,, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





portion of the State known as the Red River Val 
ley the soil is from two to ten feet in depth. The 
valley is as level as a floor for 200 miles in lengt! 
and from twenty to thirty miles in width on 
the North Dakota side of the great Red River 
of the North, and for about the same extent on 
the Minnesota side of that stream. In the past 
eifteen years, since wheat raising began in this 
great valley, there has been no falling off in the 
average yield per acre; and another fact, which 
is worthy of mention, is that there has never 
been a failure of crops in this valley. 
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LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 
OF ST. EAU LL. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


Griffin & Lambert. 
St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works. 


aid EG HARDWARE. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. pete Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
Sehlitz Brewing Co. : HARNESS, 


St. Paul Harness Co. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 


BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 





CARRIAGES. " 
H. Mahler Carriage Co. Nicols & Dean. 
CIGARS. MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS 


W. S. Dennis. Jilson & Satterlee. 

MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery.) 
H. C. Burbank & Co. H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
J. H. Roach & Co, G. W. Tussner & Co. 

CREAMERY. 
on - 1 MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
he Crescent Creamery Co. Wathen Send Mesie Oo. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS, 
Abbott Brothers. PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 


Chapman-Drake Co, 
pRueS. PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 


Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 


Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Lindeke, Warner & Schurmelier, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. Minnesota Type Foundry. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 


Columbia Electric Co. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 


F. J. Renz & Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEV- 
ERAGES. 


FUEL. 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 





Barrett & Barrett. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 
| Geo. Benz & Sons. 


—— KS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
3 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, 


| 


Fata 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


liahed 1859 Incorporated 1887. 





213, 215, 


217,219,221 & 223 East Third civest, 
MINN. 


ST. PAUL, B01 & 3% 























Desai, Puere yore weoy 
& HALF-TONE ENGRAVING 


A14 6g 5 THIRD -S'¢ St Dau; Minn 


y ) 
oon we) 








Is ea at 
0 ii 
H I. MATHEWS, R. C. BROWN, J. WHARRY. ENE HOME SewIRG MACHINE ©. sa 
Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary | CHISAGO Boston MASS.” ATLANTA GA. on Ca 


FOR SALE BY Master | 
F EL Ww AS, 687 Wabasha St., 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., | » oo 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Ete. Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 


GENERAL OFFICE: OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
179 East Third St.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St.Louis all 


St. Paunt MINN 





Wholeaale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


St. Paul, Minn., Branch: 300-302 Chestnut St. 


GALVANIZED IRON AND ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. 


MINN. 


Furnish the Finest and Purest Beer on Earth. 


A. H. SANDER, Manager. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists. 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint PAuL, 


100, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Stniey St., Cor. Srxtu. 








, JOS. SCHLITS] BREW inNG oc 


Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO.,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Architectural = Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 





TWIN CITY PACKING Co., 


Packers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Dressed Meats. 


Packing House at Twin City Stock Yards, 
NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH. 


Salesrooms: 8ST. PAUL, 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


{ Duluth, West Superior. Washburn. 
/ 


Wharves: Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


General Office: Enpicott BuILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GRIFFIN & LAMBERT, 
Manufacturers of 
Copper and Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
Skylights, Finials, Corrugated Iron, Pitch, Gravel 


and Slate Roofing. Repair Work a specialty. 


Estimates furnished a4 application. 
Wabasha Street, ST. PAUL. 


WISCONSIN 


Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick, 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. 


Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
High Schooi at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 
others. 

Address 


c.L. BROWN, Agent, 
No 11 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS. 
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A MIRACLE OF GROWTH. 


The growth and prosperity of the great West 
are treated in Lippincott’s Magazine for June by 
John J. Ingalls and William F. G. Shanks, and 
the two combine a story of territorial and 
national development seldom if ever paralleled 
in history. The magnitude of the territory of 
which these articles treat, is not the least among 
the marvels of this wonderful region. It is 
shown that the Mississippi River has 600 affluents, 
the course of which is marked upon the maps, 
and the area of its drainage covers 1,257,548 
square miles. The traveler embarking on a 
stea uboat at Pittsburg can sail 4,300 miles to 
Fort Benton, in Montana, and from Minneapolis 
2,200 miles to Fort Eads, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Should he choose to extend his voyage to the 
head of navigation upon the forty-five navigable 
tributaries of the great Father of Waters, his 
journey would exceed 16,000 miles through 
twenty-three States and Territories of the Union. 
This stupendous water system extends further 
into the continent than from New York to Liver- 
pool, and the territory which it drains is larger 
than Central Europe. 

One hundred years ago the pioneers of New 
England descended the western slopes of the 
Alleghenies into the valley of the Ohio, and dis- 
appeared in its awful solitudes. Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis were long after this out- 
posts of civilization, exposed to the firebrand 
and the tomahawk. From that unsurveyed 
wilderness, in less than a century twenty-eight 
States have been admitted into the Union, having 
a combined area of 800,000,000 acres and support- 
ing a population of more than 35,000,000. Though 
the aggregate wealth of this region is practically 
beyond computation, an idea of its vastness may 
be gained from the knowledge that last year the 
States of the Mississippi Valley produced more 








than three-quarters of the sugar, coal, iron, oats, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, lead, hay, lumber, wool, 
pork, beef, horses and mules of the entire 
country, together with a large fraction of its 
gold and silver. Their internal commerce is 
already greater than that of all the foreign com- 
merce of the combined nations of the earth. 

And yet the Northwest is to hear from in this 
wonderful story, and its grand chapter is being 
unfolded year by year, adding wonder to wonder 
in the line of what we proudly term the develop- 
ment of the country. If there isanything which 
may be termed a miracle, it is growth, and this 
has been wrought out in the great West witha 
power that is, when considered either in detail 
or as a whole, simply astonishing.—VPort/and 
Oregonian. 


eee ee on 
RUSSIAN JEWS. 

Baron Hirsch, the great financier and Jewish 
philanthropist, is doing a great work in assisting 
his persecuted people in escaping from the tyrant 
of Russia, and emigrating to America. Many of 
these people are poor and in distress, but are in- 
dustrious and frugal people. This is a noble 
work, and the name of Baron Hirsch will live for- 
ever as a grand, noble man. 

Why are the Jews a despised race? There is 
much that is grand about this people. No people 
were ever more faithful to one another. It isa 
grand race, and has produced many great and 
grand people. The great Neander was a Jew, 
Napoleon’s marshals, Soult and Massena, were 
Jews; the world is filled with illustrious scholars, 
poets, statesmen, philosophers and financiers. 
How can any people under Christian influence 
hate such a people? Do we not worship a Jew? 
The mystery of the incarnation found expression 
in the flesh and blood of a Jew. Moses the great 
law giver wasa Jew. David was a Jew, and we 








sing his psalms, and dwell with delight upon the 
passion and poetry of his noble songs. It 
Jewish biographers that gave us the history of 
Christ, and teils us “the old, old story!’ The 
Jews were God’s own people 4,000 years ago, 
when we were savages and barbarians. We are 
living in the light of their teachings. A won- 
derful people without a flag or a country, found 
in every nation and every country where civili- 
zation or commerce exists, and yet are one peo 
ple. Does not this race still 
relation to the plans of the Eternal? Let us wel 
come these industrious, persecuted people to our 
shores. 


was 


bear some subtle 


Northwestern Financier. 
—_ ne — 

A WONDERFUL MINE.—The great Homestake 
property in the Black Hills is one of the great- 
est mineral producers in the country, if not in 
the world. 


dend of ten cents per share, or a total of $12,500, 


It has just announced its 164th divi 


making the aggregate profits divided to date 
$4,818,750. A minerin the employ of the com- 
pany informed a representative of tlle Deadwood 
Times that there is twenty years supply of ore in 
sight in the mine. A little calculation will be 
sufficient to show what an immense mine this is, 
if the statement is true, and there is 
to believe that it is. The 
aggregation is dropping 700 stamps, each crush 


every 
reason Homestake 
ing an average of four tons of ore per day, or 
grand total of 84,000 tons for the 700 stamps a 
month. In twenty years there are 240 months, 
and to keep these stamps operating that length 
of time no less than 11,160,000 tons of ore will be 
required. These mines, according to the 
report of State Mine Inspector Corkhill, have 
already yielded upwards of $40,000,000 but who 
can estimate, with such a vast quantity of ore in 
sight, what will be their product for the twenty 
Omaha Bee. 


last 


years to come? 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC C0. 


Nos. 408, 405, 407 Sibley Street, ST.PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. 
Dealers in General Electric Goods. 


B. F. MEEK, Jr., Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 


H. M. BYLLESBY, President. 


H. C. LEVIS, Vice Pres’t and Treasurer. 
Portland, Oregon; 
Helena, Montana; 


Branches: 


GEO. C. DUFFIE, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W. GOODE, Manager. 
H. W. TURNER, Manager. 


THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret « Electric « Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. 


Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THEH ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. 


F. J. RENZ, Agent, 





New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 


- 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SLIGO ROLLING MILLS. ‘WILLIAM C. BAKER. 





IMI Successor to 
PHILLIPS, N CK & CO., | [HE BAKER HEATER CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 799 Greenwich St., New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF Inventor and Manufacturer of 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. All Baker Car Heaters--- 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
: Used by the principal railroads in the United States THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER, 
\ {al . and warranted unexcelled. THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
Pas \' .. ; . GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 


“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 
~ - i" , “TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 
z os 
Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. | 
QUALI” Y OUR SPECIALTY. HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. . 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. | National Surface Guard Co. 
H. C. MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PAuL, MINN. 





Office 445 “‘The Rookery,” 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER (7 nuwsimnnesa 


| | Steel Surface 
POS Pane See ‘Railway Cattle Guard. 
For Passenger Cars, | 15,000 in successful use. Made of Machine Steel. 
For Locomotive Tenders. No Pits. Continuous Ballasted Track. 


Catalogue sent on application. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE ee banegencnnaiad COMPANY, CAUTION! 
ittsburgh, Pa. Ae pL ACE To 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, : 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. ROIT, MICH 





Offi 20 Carter St t. 
- . esha Gennes Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. The . CHAPMAN J ACK 


(PATENTED.) 
» ~ ays Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUTOMATIC INJECTOR, __- ew protected from Dirt and Dust. 
large a Hollow. 
ted Entirely t Screw gives Swiftest, 
Opera rely by One Handle. Lichtest and 
They are Always Reliable. 
Can be Used as Lifter or Non- Lifter. 





0ST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
the Best “ing Quality, The Cheapest. 
_ THE CHAPMAN JACK CO., 


OLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CRANE CO., Chicago, Western Agents. 











The Hayden & Derby a Co., | — 
Sole Manufacturers, _ The “PERMANENCE” Braud 
No. 111 Liberty Street, - - NEW YORK. OF ROOPING. 


This material is the product of the NON-Or' oIzABLE 
IRON SLAG OF SILVER ORES and othor . RECIOUs METALS 
and ASPHALT. This roofing is better than Tin or Corru- 
gated Iron, and costs less. 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO,  “*#*""rmane. 
Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH. PA. 





15 per day, at 

Lome, selling 

A PLATER 
— ae welry, watche 

eware, &c. Plates the 

— of joudey good as 

, on all kinds of meta! 

with gold, silver or nickel 

| No experience. No capital 

ery house has goods need- 

ng plating. Wholesale te 

_ nts $5. Write for circu 

rs. H. E. DELNO & 


HOWE'S *F PS Ofathe Tools, ete. Seti 


STREL ESTABLISHED 1859. | a , 
_ . ae & a PA Said the superintendent of the Texas penitentiary 
’ * | at Huntsville toa newly arrived delegate: “You have 


the privilege of working at any trade you prefer.” 
“I'd like to keep on driving cattle to Kansas.” 
Another gentleman in the same institution wanted 
to be a sailor. 
















93 John St., New York. 127 Oliver St., Boston. 228 Lake St., Chicago. | 


CHAS. H. DODD & CO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORE. SLIGO IRON STORE CO., Agents, 8t. Lours, Mo. 
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The NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co. 


OPERATING THE 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 
Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINE RD, MINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 


TACOMA, WASH. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 


PHENIX BLDG., CHICAGO. 





RICEIARD DuDGEO, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. 





Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JoPpLING, J. K. BoLz, Managing Directors. 


The Offs Staal, Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec'y. 


LES) 


—— ——ae 


MERCHANT —— cere Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower wintee, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Kods, 
bh Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave.” 9 PITTSBURGH, PA. 








J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 
KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 
INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 


AVERY & WES 





PATENT “IDEAL” 





RECESSED NUT. 


Ts use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S, 


Represented by ete tis ties 
e Rookery, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Cleveland Malleable Iron Works. 
Toledo Malleable Iron Works. 


IMPOR?PANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exelusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer 
ences furnished upon application. 


(Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties i in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


GALENA QIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cuold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 
defects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
aff by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office 
Pheonix Building, iss Jackson 8t. 
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TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. wage Sound. Northwest. 


LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 





Population in 1880, 720! - - {Population in 1891, 50,000 
Assessed value of property, 1882. . ‘ ; ‘ $75,000 og Beerrerrrereri Tce s wrEeyTe Tre (tons) 236,617 
Assessed value of property, 1888....... aime asad Pe snajpinongpavon Ce I, a 6666 occ kedccsinewassecscnneeese + eanee (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891 CVaneniewnuaeben $2,495.619 OER rere ere re rer eT Te eee ere (bales) 6,095 
Keal estate transfers, 1886... .. — itcsuccsece | ee Sn 666s cance cess ancedecscvsawaccnvignncabumad (bales) 50,000 
Real estate transfers, 1888....... Ee ea $8,855,598 i TIN, 66.65 .5.6:0t amepnessesvevcedacna comme (feet) 107,320,280 
teal estate transfers, 1890...... , ... -$14,720,858 Ri I MII 60s cciccccessnesnseceneceaeeegmanel (feet) 150 735,000 
Real estate transfers, 1801 buick dedtnks cept wa dcaan » + 0ee+$l0,668,297 ae OS errr errr rrr ret ere re (feet) 139,920,000 
Number of Banks, 1880 nes 1 I ss Fado bskb cada acenkehes¢ seeeameel (bushels) 55,366 
Number of Banks, 1891........ gcd pining awa Rens 22 Wheat shipped, 1890................-. Ceeeehecoereewede (bushels) 3 509.096 
jank clearings, 1889............. nee . . . «825,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher J5......... (bushels) 2,367,226 
Bank clearings, 1890............. PT eT ree eee $43,420,448 I, Moc ccncecesiccccteseercesesvasesenen (barrels) 86,521 
PE GEOR, BODE. oc ccciccccecccce: - UenAiwals seine ae $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 tv December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
Wholesale business, 1889................6.- (iiaheteeaane £9,000, 000 Number of public school buildings, 1890.....................005- 9 
I DUD vc. 056 p60 sehen cd ececvcncecen occcccs e olG, 200,008 Number of public school buildings, 1891..............-...+0+205- 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891............... osoe QL, FIG 173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890..........-..0.0-.0s0eees 3,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891.. : P ‘ $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891...............202-0eeee- 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and ¥ he T: acoma "Land Total miles of graded streets, 1801... ........ccccccccccccccsscece 98 
Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............2.00055 74 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land FOS MO GE BINT Uy Bc occ ccci sc cceccescccccwcsoseece 41 
I Se. 6 cbc cnatasendeew asec we ene ne eawaamions . $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
SE ai cckaccdicewc cas beneawnetnasaccasenenan (tons) 56,390 I, BUN i5 654.6 000:bb bee 6ek05:6050 6050+ eaceanere 425,000,000 
CE CE bi kende Sener cekeaanseetsiuheaeeneeNe (tons) 180,940 I, BN 6. c4 cb vesctstareegcinasavecssccccedes nt $856,133 





‘TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
‘TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


N. PLR. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
SEDRO, WASHINGTON. MISCELLANEOUS.—Limestone, marble, copper, 
nickel, mica, asbestos, potter’s clay. ¥ 


SrrvaTion.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water S 


at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and Tacoma; also 
via Skagit River. HOPS. COAL. Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 
: Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 
ResouRcEs.—Immediately adjacent to Sedro are pyywBER. K IRON. and the upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit sg the 


TRANSPORTATION.—Sedro has four great railroad 
systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 


magnificent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 
pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of largest river emptying into Puget Sound. 
MANUF ACTURING.—Four lumber miils, shingle 


hay, 400 bushels of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- 
fection. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 


CoaL.—Coal mines are in operation five and ten S BK ) kR () door factory, furniture and bucket factory, paper and 
miles distant. Tests have shown these coals to make pulp works, oat meal mills, brewery, foundry 
the best of coke. machine shop and smelter. 

Inon.—lIron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hote), 
to the coal. k $10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 

SILVER. house, three churches, bank, newspaper, business 


LuMBER —Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber OATS. 


lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. blocks and residences. 
Fir and cedar. FRUIT. O GOLD. For Maps and Pamphlets address 


Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMENT co., 


valleys tributary to Sedro. The ores are mostly (INCORPORATED ) 
galena, very rich in silver. Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or SEDRO, WASH. 


GOLD AND SILverR.—The celebrated Silver Creek, 





vx Fo Boon NEW CAR SHOPS © = 2ason.station, 


Area of Grounds, 65 acres. [ty pO NowSa Cost - - $1,000,000. 
Buildings, 23. oo fmm: Working Capacity, 







TACOMA SH te 









aa RA ‘aa os - Tusness more ,COO Men. 
One of the Finest Plants ‘acelin AMEN. — 
in the World. eter ae IF YOU WANT a safe 


and profitable investment buy Edison 
property now while prices are low 

and terms easy. 
$10 Cash will Secure a 
choice Residence Lot. We own and 
‘ . control all the desirable property at 
are offered by The Excelsior Edison. For full information and a 
handsome picture showing the shops, 


eT 
Park Land Co. Edison and Tacoma, address 


P. 0. Box 943, Tacoma. THE EXCELSIOR. PAR* . LAND CoO. BUSSELL T, JOY, Gen’l Manager. 


THESE SHOPS are the 
nucleus of a great manufac- 
turing center. 


FREE SITES for factories 


Mt eile 
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Ir 
E STOVES 


Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 


ao 
Bp 


Manufactured by 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 








Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders prorptly. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice Pres’t and Treas. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





| 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Gen’! Man’r. ’ _ D.C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Treas. 
Juuius E. FRENCH, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


BARNEY & SMITH MTF’G COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Sleeping Cars, Passenger Cars, Freight Cars, 
, Caboose, Baggage, Mail, Express and Hand Cars, 
Progs, Car Wheels, Castings of all kinds. 


E. J. BARNEY, Pres’t. J.D. PLATT, Vice Pres’t & Treas. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


A.M. KITTREDGE, Sup’t. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
E.E.BARNEY. A.C. BARNEY. 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Tron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office, THE RooKERyY, CHICAGO, Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrrsBpuRG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw York. 
ROBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. C. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Tron Co, 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A.W. Fiero, Insp’g Engin’r; G.W.G. Fernts, C. E.; JAMESC. HALLSTED.C, E.; 
Wa. P.Gronav,C. E.; D. W. MCNAuGHER, C. E.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 














G. L. Gortz, Sec’y 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 


JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. 8. EpGELL, Vice Pres. 


Car Axels, 


Links and Pins. 





H.C. McNain, N. W. Agent. ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Quality our Speciaity. 








ITEMS SE 
pol 


\GATES.—Agates from Agate 





PUGET SOUND 


| bay, on Puget Sound, are much sought after by 


The 
into beautiful 


people in all parts of the continent. 
lapidaries of Chicago turn them 
sets for jewelry of various kinds, and they become 
objects of beauty as well as interesting souvenirs 
of one of the most charming bays in the North 
west. As the supply of agates at Agate [ay js 
apparently inexhaustible and the hunt for them 
an interesting amusement, the lapidaries wil! 


undoubtedly have occupation for years to come. 


RED lish LAKE—There is a beautiful lake up 
in the Saw-tooth Mountains in Idaho; it is called 
Red Fish Lake, on account of the quantity of red 
fish in it, that make the water at times appear as 
if underlaid with a red In size and 
like the blue 


blanket. 
quality these fish are a good deal 

fish in the Atlantic. They will not bite a hook, 
but are speared in quantities. ‘bis lake 
full of trout of larve size, which readily take the 
hook. 
fifteen or twenty in length, 


is also 


This lake is about seven miles wide by 


with clear, cool 


water. It is a fine place to spend a week or two 
fishing, and hunting deer and bear. It is reached 
from Haley about fifty miles distant by team. 


is not 


WILD CATTLE IN WASHINGTON.—It 
generally known that in several localities in this 
State there are animals running wild, which 


have descended from domestic ancestors.  [n 


Pacific, Chehalis and Mason counties, there is a 


remnant of aherd of wild cattle, which have 
roamed through the woods and over the prairies 
of that portion of the State for years 
vears ago a military post was maintained on 
Gray’s Harbor, and adjacent to this post was a 
large amount of cleared land, which was cul- 
tivated by the soldiers as a farm. 
owned a large number of cattle, which pastured 
on part of the garrison ranch. 
suddenly abandoned for some reason, and the 
soldiers found it impossible to drive their cattle 
with them. They were left in the pasture ad- 
joining the fort and were uncared for. There 
were no settlements, or next to none, on tlie 
harbor or in the Chehalis Valley at that time, 
the cattle 
where they pleased.— Snohomish Sun. 


Many 


The troop 


The post was 


consequently roamed undisturbed 


WASHINGTON SHINGLES IN THE HAST. —Thers 
is no use talking, says the Chicago Lumberman, 
the Washington cedar shingles serve the shinglo 
manufacturers cast of the Rocky Mountains as 


the cating of mince pie late at night sometimes 


does; i. ¢., gives them the nightmare. Thi 
Washington shingle isan invader they do not 


like. It comes with the reward of merit stamped 
on it in letters which are casily read from th: 
strect to any roof on which th: 
laid. “Honestly,” said a whit ching] 
manufacturer, “if rail Pacific 
Coast to the Mississippi Valley go materially 
lower than they are now our name will be pants.” 
It is hoped by every cyprus and pin 
manufacturer that rates will not be reduced. 
necds no argument to show that th: 
output of shingles in Washington will 
prices lower than they have been of late, 
such a condition combined with lower freight 
rates would bring about a merry war in shingle 
circles that would financially hurt many a man 
who took a hand in it; and what shingle man 
could avoid taking a hand in it? 


shingles may bh 
pin 
rates from the 


shingk 
It 
immens 
fore 
and 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE ee 





AN ECONOMICAL WILE? 
We ha i eutoa bread and butter If my 
tz ! i i the ten ‘ it fied With that 
j Pret ro) I] shall thankful when vacation 
TT 1 come itely my head has been so full of figures 
\ hat there's mor for anvthing else 
| wr) mitly Yet ne would never speak of 
i t it end 
ns ‘l Lawny What would you rather do to-day 
’ r help mit the garden 
1" Little Boy Pad rather go to school 
Would you Why 
| Cau teacher <, and there ain't goin’ to be | 
: . i ‘ 
snag { 
, A Cwelve “ e one shilling rid the Canadian 
hia . hoolmaster Now xo on, sil ‘twenty shillings 
make ‘ what They make one mighty glad these 
t replied the boy ind the teacher, who hadn't 
itt faca got h lust nth’s salary meluded the boy was 
! ! I 
} | 
Mi Mu My darter went to all them revival 
meetin last week, and—she got a husband; reg lar 
isc of love at first sight rhey're to be married next 
month Did your darter get one too? 
Mrs. Pugeg sully Naw: she didn’t get nothin’ 
wt but religion 
i itof wi 
: a river The best teachers in every branch. 
hol ‘wan | and Orchestra! instruments. 





i ny there, Whereupon Pat said 
fishes would come under the 
i 
Ma Wha irth have you got in 
Maat hie triking gongs from the 
I wu ifraid they'd keep my wife 
niper states that during a fire in that 
i \ irried a barrel of thour 
t hoop In ordinary 
rtost e her husband twice with 
W hie that vy threw stone it you why 
Hlot throwing them 
Ve \ Whiy you couldn't hit a 
i ‘ ‘ Lf your etting 
t 
W I thovul ay All of 
‘ i i BO that Peot fron 
Why dont you pay it and say nothing 
tlelnn t) rnake o mitteh fu over a doctor 
lu er syed with wrath I didn't 
lh. Maria I suid) doctored bill It’s fron 
ited Cius ¢ mines 














ANDREWS’ “FOLDING” BED. 


Mattress can not sag and does not fold. 
BEST MADE. 


my Opera Chairs, Office Desks, etc, 








A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 
ji) 215 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 


° AILORING CO 


149 Nist. Paul's Leading 
£.3 ST,]| Low-Priced Tailors. 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
——-, rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat A 


GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 


63 miles east of Tacoma, on line of Cascade Division, N. P. 
RK. R. These Springs are fast becoming celebrated as a 
ee and PLEASURE RESORT. The waters area 
ific for the cure of Skin and Blood Diseases, Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, etc. Hotel open the entire year. 
Terms from 82.00 to 83.50 per day. Batbs extra. 

For information address G. McCAIN, 

Hot Springs, Washington. 


W. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. Fifth St.,8t. Paul, Minn. 
tten to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 

ae _ on “oy Water, etc. —— by 

mail or express atronded’ to promptly. Write for terms. 























Founded by OF MUSI Cart FARLTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée Director 

Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, 
Languages and say A safe and inviti ng x Home 
forlady pupils. nd for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’ | Manager , Boston, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ita 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who wiil send me their Express and P. O, address, 


T. A. Slecum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED, MEN & WOMEN, for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


OR LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMANS thrilling story of Gospel te and Rescue 
work *' Jn His Name” in the g rot an world of New York. A grand 
new work. By Mra. HEL CAMPBE Li. Introduction 


By Rev. Lym a n Abbott, D.D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith, full of tears and smiles. 
Vth the ousand, 250 remarkable illustrations from flash-light photo- 
graphs of real life. 5000 more Agents Wanted,Men and 


Womes n. #2000 month. Q7 Experience and capital not necessary 
for We Teach - wo anc ~ Give Cre te Distance no Hindrance for we give 
Extra Terms, and Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars te 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
thers have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
sure. Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bott!e of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 


Ii. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Martiord, Conn. 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Unequalled facilities for Musical study. 
Valuable free classes. Tuition 85 to 815 for 20 lessons. 


Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 
Send for Calendar. 
CLARENCE A. MARSHALL, DIRECTOR. 


UA RUT BARORS = 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled. Its death rate is the lowest in the 
United States. 


Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c0o 


It has no rival city within 400 miles. 


worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 


has the best water-power on the continent. 


Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether, Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction in its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 


If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
resources. 

Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
It will 


pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


make a visit to this country and see for yourself. 


wonderful world. 


Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our fr’ends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 


For more detailed information, address: 





A. M. CANNON, Banker; CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 
ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 
ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO: 


or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES, SPOKANE.—Copyright by L. C. Dillman. 





SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


L. C. DILLMAN 


Handles the largest and finest por- 
tion of the business and residence 
property in the city of Spokane, com- 
prising the following additions, lying 
within 2,000 feet of the Post Office, 
with all equipments, graded streets, 
electric railways, electric lights, water, 
etc, : 


The First Addition to the Fourth 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The First Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The Second Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The best improved residence prop- 
erty: 
Cliff Park Addition, 
Sinto’s Addition, 
Ross Park, 


and the choicest residence property in 
any part of the city, as well as all the 
Town Sites on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Kalispell, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast. 


The Great Northern Railway runs 
through the agricultural as well as the 
mineral sections of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, affording ample opportunity 
for thorough investigation as to the re- 
sources and unquestionable growth of the 


following towns located along the line: 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, destined to be 
the largest city in the Pan-handle of Idaho, 
and the supply point for the upper and 
lower Kootenai mining country; 


Newport, Wash., located in the Meta- 
line mining district, and the head of 
navigation on the Pend d‘Oreille River, 
with magnificent waterpower, in a lumber 
district unequalled in the Northwest; 


Harrington, Wash., located in the Big 
Bend farming district, in Lincoln County, 
producing 5,000,000 bushels of wheat alone; 
and a city on the Columbia River on the 
eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains. 


Correspondence solicited and_information freely 
given; special attention gwen to Eastern inquiries 








